


Boiler scale and boiler corrosion 
are problems that railroads—in 
icreasing numbers—are attacking 
at the source, through water treat- 
ment. Boilers last longer, steam 
quicker and more efficiently, go 
onger between washings, when 
eated water is used. 

Treatment of water brings corro- 
sion problems, too. Railroads, long 
am‘liar with the corrosion-resisting 
properties of wroughtiron, naturally 
urned to this time-tried material for 
tis new service. In the Virginian 
Mailway plant at Roanoke, Va., 

us ‘rated above, wrought iron was 
se’. for steam heat piping and 


experience. Our Engineering 
Service Department will (1) De- 
termine the probable corrosive 
conditions. (2) Relate these to 
kindred conditions existing else- 


BYERS GENUINE 


WROUGHT IRO 


radiators; treated water lines; raw 
water lines; and sludge lines. 

The design of new equipment 
often brings a material selection 
problem, because exact corrosive 
conditions cannot be forecast from 


where. (3) Interpret the results in 
terms of experience gained in three 
quarters of a century of contact 
with corrosion problems . . . and 
(4) Confirm the recommendations 
with actual service records. 

A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 1864. Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Seattle, 
San Francisco. 


WROUGHT IRON 


TUBULAR AND FLAT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


Specify Byers Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe for corrosive services and Byers Steel 
Pipe for your other requirements 
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Railway Management 
and Proposed Legislation 


The most important cause of the present railway sit- 
uation is that business has been bad for almost nine 
years and that in the first thirty-six weeks of 1938 
freight loadings were 43.3 per cent smaller than they 
averaged in the corresponding parts of the years 1925- 
1929, inclusive, and in the week ending September 17 
were still 41 per cent less than they averaged in those 
five years. 

The second most important cause is one of which 
the public seldom hears—viz., the failure of railway 
chief executives to agree and act unitedly regarding 
the policies that should have been adopted by them- 
selves and by the government to solve the problems of 
the railroad industry. 

Railway executives could not by the most united 
and courageous action increase the industry’s traffic 
much, because its lack of traffic is mainly due to de- 
pressed production and construction by other indus- 
tries. But under conditions of both prosperity and 
depression the condition of the railroad industry and 
of every railway that is a part of it would be made and 
kept much better if railway executives would arrive 
at a consensus of opinion regarding every question 
of policy affecting the industry and act unitedly in car- 
rying out those policies of management and advocating 
those policies of regulation that a majority believe 
would be best for the industry. 


Railway Executives’ Criticisms of Each Other 


Anybody who criticizes railway executives for fail- 
ing to agree and act unitedly regarding important mat- 
ters merely repeats a criticism that is constantly made 
privately by every railway executive in the country. 
They have gone on year after year criticizing each 
other for their failures to agree and the results, and 
yet have never done anything effective to remove the 
causes of their own criticisms. What this shows, and 
what every close observer of the affairs of the indus- 
try knows, is that every one of them is responsible 
for the results. They organized the Association of 
American Railroads to enable them to act more unitedly 
in behalf of a solution of the problems of the industry ; 
but the railway industry is today in the worst con- 
dition that it ever was largely because they have not 
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given effect to the association’s announced principles 
and policies. 

The industry is composed of a large number of sys- 
tems. Some are large, some small. still 
euphoniously called “rich,” but are not rich now meas- 
ured by any previous standard, and a large majority 
are poor, indeed. Because some are better off than 
a majority, the officers of some are prone to assume 
they are better managed and to favor policies for the 
industry that it is implied all railways could “stand” 
if all were equally well-managed. No doubt it is in- 
evitable that in such circumstances there should be 
wide differences of opinion regarding the policies that 
should be adopted by and for the industry. But to the 
intelligent and impartial observer the facts appear to be 
that present differences in financial results are not 
mainly due to differences in efficiency of management, 
that no railway system is getting financial results to 
which, compared with former results, its management 
can justifiably point with pride, and that there is no 
salvation for either “rich” or “poor” excepting in poli- 
cies for the benefit of the industry. 


Some are 


Current Financial Results 


Net earnings secured by largely or almost entirely 
abandoning maintenance work indicate efficiency of a 
kind—but not of a kind to make intelligent investors 
enthusiastic about the future of the property making 
them. And the current financial results of the indus- 
try, in spite of drastic retrenchments, unmistakably 
demonstrate imperative necessity for the most com- 
plete co-operation and united action by the manage- 
ments of all railways to improve them. 

The latest financial results. available are for July 
Gross earnings were about $5,900,000 larger than in 
July, 1933. But operating expenses were $27,300,000 
larger, with the result that net operating revenue (be- 
fore taxes and other charges) was $21,400,000 smaller. 
Net operating income (after taxes and rentals) in July, 
1933, was $64,307,000, and in July, 1938, only $38,- 
387,000. This was both absolutely and relatively the 
largest net’ operating income reported for any month 
this year; and yet it yielded a return on property in- 
vestment at an annual rate of only 1.61 per cent. In 








the first seven months of 1938 the industry earned at 
a rate of only 0.84 per cent; the eastern railways 0.99 
per cent; the southern railways 1.41 per cent and the 
western railways 0.48 per cent. If such figures do not 
prove the necessity for unity of opinion and action by 
railway managements we cannot conceive of any figures 
that ever would. 


Effects of Proposed Legislation 


Various groups are engaged in formulating proposed 
legislation for solution of the present acute railroad 
problem. But if any legislation that may be passed 
shall afford possibility of its solution, will railway man- 
agements so agree and act under it as to help accom- 
plish its purpose? Or will individual railways con- 
tinue to so seek their own supposed selfish advantage 
as finally to nullify, emasculate and destroy it? The 
way the wage controversies in 1937 were handled is 
not encouraging. Undoubtedly a majority of railway 
executives favored advances to the poorest paid classes 
of employees; but we are certain a majority were op- 
posed to advances to all classes; and yet they were 
made. Will the consensus of opinion of executives re- 
garding wages prevail after the emergency board ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt this week makes its 
report regarding the present wage controversy? Rail- 
way executives will then have full legal power to re- 
duce wages. If they will not do what they can under 
existing law to improve the industry’s condition, why 
expect they will act differently under new legislation? 


The Railroad Problem is the 
Problem of the “Average Railroad” 


The policies of management adopted by them, and 
the policies of government favored by them for re- 
habilitation of the industry should be based upon the 
condition and needs of the average railroad. The op- 
erating revenues per mile of the Class I railways aver- 
aged $6,970 in the first half of 1938 and their operat- 
ing expenses $5,673, their operating ratio being 81 
per cent. Their net operating income averaged $299 
and their “other income’ $291 per mile, making a 
“total income” per mile available for fixed charges and 
dividends of $590. After deductions of fixed charges 
their average loss per mile operated was $772. These 
figures present in understandable form the financial 
results and conditions of the average railroad. The 
real problem of the industry is to stop that loss, which 
in six months averaged $772 per mile, and convert it 
into a profit. The labor leaders contend the solution is 
to “scale down” fixed charges. Interest on indebtedness 
included in fixed charges, which is the only kind of 
fixed charge that can be scaled down, amounted to 
$1,012 per mile of line. It would have been necessary 
to have reduced interest 76 per cent to have enabled 
the average railroad merely to have broken even. 

What would security-owners say to and about rail- 
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way managenients if they should seriously suggest wip- 
ing out 76 per cent of the railroads’ indebtedness, or 
of the interest on it, to enable them to maintain the 
highest wages in history? Even if interest had been 
reduced one-half the average loss made per mile would 
have been $266. A 15 per cent reduction of wages 
would have been $544 a mile. It would have required 
both a 23 per cent reduction of interest and a 15 per 
cent reduction of wages to have enabled the average 
railway to have broken even; and it would not have had 
a cent left for its stockholders. In the face of such 
facts, is it not plain that, under existing conditions, no 
legislation that can be passed can solve the present rail- 
road problem without a reduction of wages? 


Changing the Rate-Making Provisions 


In considering the probable results of new legislation 
it is desirable to consider how the affairs of the indus- 
try have been handled under previous legislation to 
solve the “railroad problem.” The Transportation Act 
of 1920 was enacted for that purpose. It contained a 
provision (Section 15-A) to the effect that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should so adjust rates 
that, under honest, efficient and economical manage- 
ment, they would produce for the industry a fair re- 
turn on a fair valuation, and that if in any year any 
railway company earned in excess of 6 per cent one- 
half of the excess earned by it should be recaptured by 
the government. A group of the “richer” railroads 
carried to the Supreme Court of the United States an 
unsuccessful attack upon the constitutionality of this 
“recapture” provision, although most railways accepted 
the rate-making provisions as a whole as in the inter- 
est of the industry. 
cause of their desire to escape the recapture provisions, 
joined with the shipping interests in securing substitu- 
tion by Congress of a provision giving no mandate for 
a “fair return” to the Commission. 

The “railroad program” adopted by the Association 
of American Railroads in May, 1938, condemns the 
“unfortunate language” in this revised rate-making rule 
because it “has been construed by a majority of the 
Commission as requiring it to substitute its judgment 
for that of railroad management as to what the basis 
of rates should be in order to yield the needed revenue,” 
and adds: “The remedy for a situation which has 
brought the railroads to the brink of disaster is such 
a revision of Section 15-A of the act as will direct the 
Commission to consider the revenue needs of the rail- 
roads as a primary consideration and to use as a rate 
base a figure which can be definitely ascertained.” 


Subsequently some railways, be- 


A Rate-Making Rule Without “Recapture”? 


What this apparently asks is a restoration of Section 
15-A without the recapture provision. But the recap- 
ture provision was advocated and defended by those 
who favored it upon the ground that it was needed as 
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an inducement for the Commission to fix and the pub- 
lic to accept rates that would yield a fair return for the 
average railroad. The rate-making provisions of the 
Transportation Act, including the recapture provision, 
were obviously better for the industry as a whole, and 
would be better for it again, than the present provisions. 
In our opinion they were better, and would be better 
again, for the so-called “rich” roads than the present 
provisions. They were repealed largely because rail- 
way managements did not agree regarding what they 
wanted ; and there is reason to believe it would be im- 
practicable to secure agreement among railway man- 
agements in favor of their restoration, including the 
recapture provision, although it would plainly be in 
the interest of the railroad industry as a whole. 

The Chicago Tribune argued recently that solution 
of the railroad problem is to be found in legislation 
giving railway managements the same freedom in fix- 
ing rates as the managements of other industries have 
in fixing prices. Great changes in railway rate-making 
have been made desirable by the increased competition 
of other carriers, and especially by the competition of 
truckers for the higher classes of traffic while avoiding 
handling traffic paying lower rates. But is it certain, 
as long as railway managements continue to show such 
a strong tendency to try to promote the supposed in- 
terests of their own railways regardless of the effects 
on the industry, that increase in their freedom to fix 
rates would be so used as to increase the net earnings 
of the industry? 


Railroad Labor Board Versus Railway Labor Act 


The Transportation Act of 1920 created the Rail- 
road Labor Board to hear and report upon controver- 
sies arising between the railways and their employees 
regarding wages and working conditions. A majority 
of railway executives considered the board a useful 
institution and favored its continuance. A minority 
rebelled against it and finally joined the labor leaders 
in securing its abolition and passage of the Railway 
Labor Act in 1926. There was a large advance in 
wages in 1920, and reductions of wages in the depres- 
sion years 1921 and 1922, under the Railroad Labor 
Board. There has been a 22 per cent advance in the 
average hourly wage under the Railway Labor Act, 
although of the twelve years that it has been in effect 
nine have been years of depression. No reduction of 
wages ever has been secured under it, the 10 per cent 
deduction made in 1932 having been secured by ignor- 
ing it. With the average hourly wage 22 per cent 
higher than when the Railway Labor Act was passed, 
the railways have now been engaged for months in the 
worst year in their history trying under its process to 
get a 15 per cent reduction. The so-called “collective 
bargaining” under its provisions this year was a farce. 
Mediation under it accomplished nothing. The labor 
unions declined arbitration under it, and have taken a 
strike vote. The emergency board appointed by the 
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President under its provisions will now take thirty days 
holding hearings and preparing a report ; and the status 
quo will have to be maintained for a period of thirty 
days thereafter. 

If the Railroad Labor Board had still been in exist- 
ence the controversy would have been settled long ago, 
one way or another. After the fact-finding board makes 
its report the railway executives will still have to de- 
termine whether they can agree upon a reduction of 
wages. They will still be confronted with the question 
what will happen to the average railroad and, therefore, 
to the railroad industry, if a substantial reduction of 
wages is not made. 


The Moral of Experience 


The moral of all this, and of much more of the same 
kind that might be said, is, it would seem, quite ob- 
vious. Whether under conditions of prosperity or de- 
pression the welfare of the railroad industry will be 
determined in future as it has been in the past largely 
by whether the chief executives of the railroads com- 
posing it will or not agree upon the policies essential 
to the welfare of the industry, adopt themselves such 
of these policies as they can and stand together in ad- 
vocating those that should be adopted by government. 
The loss per mile of the average railroad in the first 
half of 1938 was $772. The principal problem of the 
industry and of each railroad is the conversion of that 
loss of the average railroad into a profit. Convert it 
into a profit, and both the average railroad and the 
less-than-average railroad will be a great deal better 
off than they are now, while the so-called “rich” roads 
will be better off than they are now even if there shall 
be rate-making provisions under which part of their 
profits will be recaptured. Fail to convert that $772 
loss per mile of the average railroad into a profit, and 
private ownership will soon be through in this coun- 
try. A large increase of traffic and gross earnings 
would, of course, be the best means of converting that 
loss into a profit ; but the average railroad and the less- 
than-average railroad imperatively need a reduction of 
their operating costs now arid must not be asked to 
postpone it until a large increase of traffic and gross 
earnings occurs. 


Strong Roads Have Let Down the Weak Roads 


The present condition of the industry exists largely 
because the stronger roads repeatedly have let down 
the weaker roads by favoring policies that the stronger 
roads have believed would be favorable to them, but 
which have in the long run proved ruinous to the in- 
dustry and almost as bad for the stronger as for the 
weaker roads. New constructive legislation is needed, 
but how much good any legislation that may be passed 
will do will depend upon whether railway manage- 
ments decide to quit cutting each other’s throats or to 
continue doing so. The Transportation Act of 1920 
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Railway executives, like everybody else, are influenced 
by the supposed self interest of themselves and their 
properties; but the present financial condition of the 
railroad industry and of all the railroads composing it 
demonstrates that really intelligent consideration of 


was the most constructive legislation dealing with the 
railroad problem ever enacted. A large majority of 
railway executives wish that every provision of it was 
still in effect today. It failed to accomplish its purpose 
not only because the Interstate Commerce Commission 


persistently refused fully to carry out its rate-making 
provisions, but also because railway executives, by their 
disagreements, helped to cause its most constructive 
provisions to be repealed. Even the Railway Labor 
Act would not have operated so completely against the 
interest of the railway industry if railway executives had 
stuck together in resisting the obviously unreasonable 
demands of the labor leaders. 


self interest would have caused adoption by them of 
widely different policies. Experience has shown that 
in the long run the interest of the industry is also the 
interest of all its parts, and that railway executives can- 
not constantly strive to promote the supposed interests 
of their own railroads regardless of the effects on the 
industry without helping to reduce the industry and all 
its parts to such a plight as they are in now. 


Emergency Board Appointed 


President names Stacy, Millis and Landis to investigate wage con- 
troversy—Hearings opened September 30 in Washington 


WasHinctTon, D. C. 
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OLLOWING through promptly after railway came chairman), to settle a wage controversy between du 
FE’ labor’s Monday announcements of strike dead- the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and certain ms 
lines, President Roosevelt on Tuesday appointed roads in Southeastern territory. of 

a three-man emergency board to carry the 15 per cent In 1928 he was appointed by President Coolidge to 
wage-cut controversy through the final stage of the pro- membership on a five-man emergency board created to an 
cedure outlined in the Railway Labor Act. Shortly after investigate a dispute between the Order of Railway Con- J to 
the President issued his proclamation it was revealed at ductors and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and J Gr 
the offices of the National Mediation Board that the certain Western railroads. The U.S. Board of Media- — jn 
new emergency board would open hearings at 10 a. m. tion again called upon Judge Stacy in 1931 to serve as J wh 
on Friday, September 30, in the caucus room of the neutral member of an arbitration board of six members J Na 
House Office Building in Washington. in a controversy between the B. of R. T. and the New § era 
Members of the emergency board are: Chairman — York Central regarding eight grievance cases in which J yn 
Walter P. Stacy, chief justice of the Supreme Court of the board upheld the employees in all but one case. J jyr 
North Carolina; H. A. Millis, chairman of the economics Again in November of the same year he served in a § the 
department, University of Chicago; and James M._ similar capacity with respect to a controversy between f em 
Landis, dean of Harvard Law School and former chair- the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks and the Railway | the 
man of the Securities and Exchange Commission. Chair- Express Agency, involving 72 individual grievance cases. J anc 
man Stacy has had extensive experience in arbitrating In 1932 President Hoover named Judge Stacy to the J wh; 
labor-management disputes in the railroad industry, hav- three-man emergency board (of, which he later became poi 
ing served on two previous emergency boards appointed chairman), which investigated disputes between the J roa, 
by President Roosevelt and on others named by Presi- Louisiana & Arkansas and the Louisiana, Arkansas & J Bos 
dents Coolidge and Hoover. Dr. Millis was a member Texas and their employees regarding reductions in pay I 
of the National Labor Relations Board during 1934-35. for shopmen; the board found that the reductions should J Jap 
be withdrawn. Again in 1933 Judge Stacy became the f Pri; 
Careers of Board Members neutral arbitrator with respect to controversies on the deg 
Boston & Maine; and later in that year and in 1934] jn ] 
Judge Stacy was born on December 26, 1884, at An- President Roosevelt named him to boards investigating J bec: 
sonville, N. C., and was graduated from the University respectively disputes on the Texas & New Orleans and J Sup 
of North Carolina with a Bachelor of Arts degree in the Delaware & Hudson. The latter controversy arose J the 
1908. During the remainder of that year and in 1909 over the demand of train-service employees to return J prof 
he studied’ law at the U. of N. C., which awarded him to a former standard wage contract based on mileage § by t 
an LL.D. degree in 1923. After practicing law and _ rates; the board held that the parties go back to the 193. 
serving in the North Carolina General Assembly, Judge old contracts and suggested further negotiations for back- f ities 
Stacy in 1916 became a Superior Court judge; and in pay claims. man 
1920 he was elected associate justice of the Supreme Dr. Millis was born at Paoli, Ind., May 14, 1873, and§} vard 
Court of North Carolina. In 1925 he was appointed received his Ph.D. from the University of Chicago in M 
chief justice to serve an unexpired term, and in the fol- 1899. Subsequently he has been professor of economics J whe; 
lowing year he was elected to that position, which he and sociology at the University of Arkansas, 1902-03;} Chaj 
still holds. Meanwhile Judge Stacy had delivered lec- assistant and associate professor of economics, Stanford} Exe 
tures at law schools, and during 1927-28 he served, by University, 1903-12; professor and head of economics § of ¢} 
appointment from the United States Board of Media- department, University of Kansas, 1912-16. In the lat- Sept 
tion, on a board of arbitration (of which he later’ be- ter year Dr. Millis joined the University of Chicagof 12:9 
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Wide World 


Wide World 
Judge Walter P. Stacy 


faculty as professor of economics and he has been chair- 
man of the department since 1928. Meanwhile he served 
as a member of the National Labor Relations Board 
during 1934-35, having previously (1919-23) been chair- 
man of the trade board and of the board of arbitration 
of the Chicago men’s clothing industry. 

In February, 1937, Dr. Millis served as a member of 
an emergency board appointed by President Roosevelt 
to submit findings in a dispute between the Chicago 
Great Western and train and engine service employees 
in connection with claims for penalties and lost wages 
which had been sustained by the First Division of the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board and which a fed- 
eral district court had directed the carrier not to pay 
until the case was adjudicated by a “court of competent 
jurisdiction.” Refusing to carry the controversy into 
the courts, the labor unions had taken a strike vote. The 
emergency board suggested to the interested parties that 
the employees petition the court to lay aside the order 
and that the contestants renew negotiations out of court, 
which procedure was followed. Dr. Millis was also ap- 
pointed a referee for the Fourth Division, National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board by the National Mediation 
Board early in September, 1938. 

Dean Landis was born of American parents in Tokyo, 
Japan, on September 25, 1899, and was graduated from 
Princeton University in 1921 with a Bachelor of Arts 
degree ; he received his LL.B. from Harvard Law School 
in 1924 and his S.J.D. in 1925. In the latter year he 
became law clerk to Justice Brandeis of the United States 
Supreme Court, returning to Harvard Law School in 
the following year as assistant professor. He was next 
professor of legislation until 1933 when he was appointed 
by the President to the Federal Trade Commission. In 
1934 he was transferred by the President to the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission of which he became chair- 
man in 1935. He resigned last year to return to Har- 
vard Law School as dean. 

Monday’s strike announcements came from Chicago 
where the strike votes had that day been tabulated, and 
Chairman George M. Harrison of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association and President A. F. Whitney 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen fixed Friday, 
September 30 at 6 p. m. and Saturday October 1 at 
12:01 a. m., respectively, as the times for walkouts of 


Dr. Harry A. Millis 


Wide World 
Dean James M. Landis 


their followers. October 1 was the date set by the rail- 
roads for the installation of the pay reduction; but the 
President’s action in appointing the emergency board 
freezes the status quo for 60 days. The law gives the 
board 30 days in which to make its report and provides 
further that no change shall be made in existing condi- 
tions (except by agreement) during the 30 days follow- 
ing the publication of such report. The announcement of 
the September 30 date for the beginning of hearings 
came after the National Mediation Board had been in 
telegraphic communication with the emergency-board ap- 
pointees. 


President Roosevelt's Proclamation 


The President’s proclamation sets forth that he had 
been duly notified by the National Mediation Board of 
the emergency which “now threatens substantially to 
interrupt interstate commerce to a degree such as to 
deprive the country of essential transportation services.” 
Then comes the section creating the board “composed of 
three persons not pecuniarily or otherwise interested in 
any organization of railway employees or any carrier, 
to investigate the aforementioned dispute and report to 
me within 30 days from this date: The proclamation fixes 
the compensation of emergency-board members at $75 
a day and expenses. 


Details of Strike Vote a Secret 


Neither George M. Harrison, chairman of the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association or A. F. Whitney, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, would 
divulge the actual results of the strike vote. They merely 
announced that an “overwhelming majority” of their 
members had voted to strike unless the carriers aban- 
doned their decision to cut wages. Mr. Harrison said 
the votes authorizing a strike varied with the individual 
brotherhoods and that the average was above 90 per 
cent of approximately 800,000 employees. Mr. Whit 
ney said the vote of approximately 140,000 trainmen was 
“practically unanimous.” Mr. Harrison amplified his 
announcement over the National Broadcasting System 
later in the day. (Mr. Harrison’s broadcast was based 
largely on statistical contentions contained in a booklet 
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just issued by the Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion, a review of the contents of which appears in an 
article elsewhere in this issue.) 


A “Paper Strike” Says Enochs 

H. A. Enochs, chairman of the Carriers’ Joint Con- 
ference Committee, when informed of the strike threat 
said, “Our employees are just making faces at us. Pe- 
culiarly enough, the law practically compels railroad em- 
ployees to make these faces at the railroads in order to 
bring into operation the final method of settling disputes 
as provided in the Railway Labor Act. That Act pro- 
vides, in sequence, for joint conference, for mediation, 
for optional arbitration, and finally for a Presidential 
emergency board. In our joint conferences and in media- 
tion the employees refused to face the facts and, in con- 
sequence, we got nowhere. The carriers agreed to sub- 
mit the question of the 15 per cent reduction to an Arbi- 
tration Board, which, under the law, renders a binding 
decision, but the employees flatly refused to arbitrate, so 
again we got nowhere. 

“Thus all the steps under the Railway Labor Act have 
been taken without success except for the last step— 
the submission of the dispute to an Emergency Board. 
Here is where the strike vote comes in, as a matter of 
strategy. The law says that if a dispute is not adjusted 
in conference, mediation or arbitration and if this dispute 
should threaten substantially to interrupt interstate com- 
merce to a degree such as to deprive any section of the 
country of essential transportation service, the Media- 
tion Board shall notify the President who may there- 
upon, in his discretion, create a board (the so-called 
I:mergency Board) to investigate and report respecting 
such dispute. 

“The carriers advised their employees on September 
15 that the wage reduction of 15 per cent, originally 
announced in notices served on May 12, will become 
effective at 12:01 a. m. on October 1. The original 
notices of May 12 and the further advice of the carriers 
as to the effective date of the wage reduction did not 
produce an emergency. That emergency could be pro- 
duced only by a strike threat upon the part of railway 
employees, justifying the appointment of an emergency 
board. That is what has happened today. 


Ballot is Not Secret 


“In other words, the strike vote announced today was 
a vote for a paper strike to produce an emergency board 
and was not a vote for a real strike. When the strike 
vote of railway employees was taken last year the men 
were advised, in many instances, that no actual strike 
was contemplated regardless of the ballot count, that 
the real purpose of the vote was merely a strategic one, 
to strengthen the hands of their leaders. Under these 
circumstances, it should be very easy to pile up a huge 
majority in favor of a paper strike. Piling up this huge 
majority is made even easier by the fact that the ballots 
are not secret: each voter must sign his name to his 
ballot. 

“Under these circumstances, the wonder is not that the 
vote for a paper strike is so high: the wonder is that it 
is not even higher. 

“Now that a threat of interruption to interstate com- 
merce has arisen, the way is clear for the appointment 
of an emergency board. The Carriers’ Joint Conference 
Committee is ready to appear before that board, at an 
instant’s notice, with evidence so strong, so complete and 
incontrovertible, in their opinion, that the railways’ posi- 
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tion cannot be challenged—that a reduction in the pres- 
ent level of railway wages is justified, necessary and in- 
evitable in the public interest. Bankrupt railroads block 
recovery.” 

On September 27, Mr. Enochs commented upon the 
controversy over the National Broadcasting System, at- 
tacking figures used by Mr. Harrison in his broadcast on 
the previous day. Mr. Enochs said in part: 

“Before discussing basic facts, however, I would like 
to correct any possible misunderstanding regarding a 
railroad strike. It has been announced that the vast ma- 
jority of railroad men have voted to strike rather than 
accept a wage reduction, creating the impression that 
a strike is only a few days away, and that the earnings 
of railroad men are so low that the men will strike if 
their wages are cut. Neither of these impressions is true. 

“After railroad employees had refused arbitration, as 
proffered by the National Mediation Board under the 
law, the men practically were compelled to vote for a 
strike. The railroad industry is unique in that it has 
a special law under which certain methods are estab- 
lished for settling labor disputes. As the last step, this 
law provides for an Emergency Board, which the Presi- 
dent may appoint only when there is a threat to inter- 
rupt transportation service. Remember that fact. The 
President cannot appoint an Emergency Board unless 
there is a strike threat. So what is more natural than 
for employees to vote to strike, not because they mean 
it, but merely to secure the creation of an Emergency 
Board? : 


Part Time Employees Account 
For Low Average Earnings 


“Some persons, also, may have been misled by the 
statement that a study recently made by the Railroad 
Retirement Board showed that average earnings of rail- 
road employees amounted to only $1,115 in 1937. Such 
a study was made, but no adequate expianation has been 
made as to how this average was rcached, and just what 
it includes. 

“In every-day railroad operation, a certain number of 
employees is required, this number varying somewhat 
as traffic varies. But on top of this normal employment, 
there are other factors. 

“Suppose we have a heavy snowstorm. Casual labor- 
ers are employed, for perhaps a day, to clear the switches 
in stations and in freight and passenger yards. Or, 
suppose a section of track is washed out. Casual labor- 
ers are employed, perhaps for a week, help rebuild 
the track. But should the railroads pay a year’s wages 
to these men who have been employed for perhaps a day 
or a week? The answer is obviously no. Yet this aver- 
age of $1,115 is calculated as though these men had 
worked throughout the entire year. 

“Of the persons covered by this report, 13 per cent 
worked in only one month, and 7 per cent worked in 
only two months. In other words, one-fifth of the men 
covered by this report worked in two months or less. 
These are not railroad men. The railroads do not owe 
them a year’s salary for working in only one or two 
months. If we take the correct figures from this study, 
we find that the persons who worked in each of the 
twelve months of 1937 received not $1,115, but average 
wages of $1,785. 

“You may have been told of alleged huge profits which 
the railroads supposedly have made. Look at the official 
record. Net income earned by the railways in the six 


years from 1932 to 1937, inclusive, amounted to $108,- 
In the first half of 1938 the railroads had a 
(Continued on page 487) 
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This Eastbound Passenger Train of the New Haven was Trapped by the Tidal 
Wave at Stonington, Conn. The Engine with One Car Escaped to Higher Ground 


New England Roads Ravaged by 
Floods and Hurricane 


Second major catastrophe within three years results in many washouts 
of tracks and bridges, extensive damage to buildings, broken 
communication lines and disrupted train schedules 


By M. H. Dick 


Eastern Engineering Editor 


OR the second time in less than three years the 
FE’ railroads of New England and parts of adjacent 

eastern states, on and about September 21, were 
again subjected to a major catastrophe due largely to 
swollen streams and rivers resulting from abnormally 
heavy rains. But in this instance the destruction of 
roadbed, tracks, bridges and buildings as a result of the 
flood conditions was augmented tremendously by a trop- 
ical hurricane which, straying from the beaten path, 
struck the New England coast line from the south and 
swept into the interior with the resulting loss of life 
and destruction of property that is only too well known 
to the public. 


Dirty Work by a Tidal Wave 


Destruction of railroad property due to the hurricane, 
particularly along the coast, was enormous. As it swept 
forward, the gale piled up a tidal wave which, together 
with the ensuing back-flow, washed out many miles of 
track and damaged a number of bridges, particularly on 
the Shore line of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, flooded stations and damaged wharf properties ex- 
tensively. The high wind, moreover, destroyed a num- 
ber of freighthouses altogether, damaged passenger sta- 


tions and other buildings by blowing off roofs, tearing 
down canopies and breaking windows, destroyed com- 
munication lines, and strewed the tracks with trees, boats, 
houses and other debris. 

Thus, the combined efforts of the flooded streams and 
the hurricane served to produce a catastrophe that is 
declared by railroad men in the affected area to be 
unique and without precedent, at least for the region in- 
volved. While in most streams the flood levels did not 
quite reach those attained during the flood of 1936, a 
wider area in New England was involved so that, as a 
consequence and in view of the extensive additional dam- 
age caused by the hurricane, the consensus of opinion is 
that the total cost to the railroads in New England will 
be at least as great as, and probably more than, that 
incurred following the 1936 disaster. 

Coming up from the south, the hurricane struck on 
the afternoon of September 21, at a time when almost 
a week of incessant rainfall throughout the affected area, 
which attained record-breaking proportions in many in- 
stances, was being reflected in rising streams and the 
consequent destruction of roadbed and bridges. In a 
short time, the damage due to the hurricane and flood 
conditions had been such as to disrupt train schedules 
and in many instances to cause the suspension of train 
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service altogether. In many instances, service in one 
form or another was restored in a few hours or days 
but on certain other lines, where major bridges and 
much trackage were lost, it will be weeks before con- 
nections will be restored. 

Included among those railroads which suffered the 
greatest loss of property and disruption of train sched- 
ules, are the New Haven, the Boston & Maine, the Bos- 
ton & Albany, and the Long Island. However, there 
is not a railroad line in the storm area that was not 
affected in some measure and such lines as the New 
York Central, the Rutland, Central Vermont and Maine 
Central all suffered varying degrees of damage. 


Both Floods and Hurricane Hit New Haven 


The New Haven, in. particular, was subjected to the 
full force of both the flood and the hurricane. This com- 
pany’s double-track Shore line, which forms part of its 


New York-Boston route, follows the coast line closely. 
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for many miles between New Haven, Conn., and Provi- 
dence, R. I., was particularly hard hit. While washouts 
occurred in numerous places between New Haven and 
Providence, the greatest part of the damage was con- 
centrated in the territory between Saybrook, Conn., and 
Westerly, R. I. In this territory, the tidal wave surged 
over the tracks on the afternoon of September 21, washed 
out thousands of feet of trackage, displaced numerous 
bridges and covered the tracks with parts of buildings, 
boats and debris of every description. 

At East Lyme and Niantic, a half-mile of both tracks 
was completely washed out. Two miles east of Mystic, 
approximately another 500 ft. of track were destroyed, 
and at Lords Point about 1,000 ft. of both tracks were 
carried off the embankment and also off of a deck plate- 
girder bridge which was left substantially intact. At 
the latter point, a group of nine houses located on the 
beach were picked up and dashed against the embank- 
ment, several of them being deposited almost intact part- 
ly on the tracks. 
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Somewhat farther to the east in the same territory, 
about 1,000 ft. of track near the Stonington station was 
badly washed. Stonington, incidentally, was the location 
of an incident which illustrates the terrific intensity of 
the storm and the rapidity with which the tidal wave 


struck. The incident involves an eastbound passenger , 


train drawn by a streamlined steam locomotive, which 
was temporarily lost at this location. As the train ap- 
proached the Stonington station from the west, the 
tidal wave struck and water quickly surged over the 
track. However, on a signal from the towerman, the 
engineer stopped the train for a time before proceeding. 
In the meantime, the track under the rear cars had start- 
ed to give way and the crew was endeavoring to get the 
passengers moved into the forward cars. 

At the same time, wreckage driven by the hurricane 
crashed against the train and broke some of the brake 
apparatus, making it impossible to release the brakes of 
the rear car. All passengers were then moved up into 
the forward car and some even into the cab of the loco- 
motive, while the train crew worked to release this car 
from the remainder of the equipment. The engineman then 


forced the train ahead through the water and wreckage 


until it reached higher ground. As the train moved 
forward, tension exerted on telegraph wires that had 
fallen across the locomotive caused pole after pole to 
be pulled down. Also, it was necessary for the engine 


to nudge a house from the track during the movement 
to safety. 


“Corkscrew” Track 


Between Stonington and Westerly, another washout 
occurred involving nearly a mile of track. In this dis- 
tance both tracks were washed off the roadbed and 
partly covered with sand and debris while a length of 
one of the tracks was turned up in “corkscrew” fashion. 
At this point, a 70-ft. through plate-girder span on 
stone masonry abutments was badly damaged, both abut- 
ments being undermined and the girders being displaced 
to such an extent that one of them was almost entirely 
without support. ; 

Because of these conditions on the Shore line, and 
also because of washouts on alternate lines, service on 
the New Haven between New York and Boston was en- 
tirely suspended for a time following the storm. Service 
on the electrified line between New York and New Haven 
was quickly restored following a temporary loss of power 
but on the Shore line east of New Haven, service was 
halted entirely during the two days following the tidal 
wave. However, by Saturday, September 24, sufficient 
of the line had been restored to permit resumption of 
train service between New Haven and Saybrook and be- 


The Boston & Maine Lost 
Nine Major Bridges Be- 
tween Greenfield, Mass., 
and the Hoosac Tunnel. 
This is All That Was Left of 
a Bridge at Wendell, Mass. 
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On the New Haven Near Lords Point, Conn. 
the Background that were Hurled Against the Track 


Note the Houses in 


tween Westerly and Boston, the gap of 36 miles between 
Saybrook and Westerly being bridged by means of buses. 
By Monday, rail service from the west had been extended 
to New London, narrowing the gap to about 18 miles. 
However, because of the severe damage suffered by the 
tracks between New London and Westerly, it was ex- 
pected that through train service would not be resumed 
before another four or five days. 

At other points on the New Haven, its lines were lit- 
erally riddled with track and bridge washouts both large 
and small. Extensive washouts occurred between Man- 
chester, Conn., and Willimantic, between the latter point 
and Plainfield, between Middletown and Willimantic and 
between Willimantic and Putnam. Severe washouts took 
place in the yards at both Willimantic and Putnam. Be- 
tween Hartford and Springfield approximately one-half 
of the 26 miles of line was submerged by flood waters 
in the Connecticut river, although apparently the track 
was subjected to relatively little actual damage. 

The line across the Connecticut fiver between Hart- 
ford and East Hartford was also completely submerged 
for atime. Other lines to be seriously affected included 
those between Fall River, Mass., and Newport, R. I.; 
between Buzzards Bay, Mass., and Woods Hole, ap- 
proximately one-half of which line was washed out; 
between Webster, Mass., and Southbridge, where a steel 
bridge was badly damaged; between Danbury, Conn., 
and Pittsfield, Mass., between Waterbury, Conn., and 
Devon; and between East Providence, R. I., and Bristol. 


At Wareham, Mass., a long pile trestle, involving also a 
steel span, was completely washed out, while a partic- 
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The Wreckage on the Right-Hand Side of the Track Is All That Is 
Left of the Central Vermont's Freighthouse and Wharf at New 


London, Conn. 


ularly extensive washout occurred at Ansonia, Conn.. 
on the Housatonic river. Washouts have occurred, of 
course, at many other places, but because it has been 
, concentrating on the restoration of main line service the 
New Haven, at the present writing, had not had an op- 
portunity to make more than hasty survey of damage on 
less important lines. 


Restoration of Freight Service 


To permit the restoration of freight service between 
New York and New Jersey points on the one hand and 
3oston and other points in New England on the other, 
a special effort was made to restore such lines as would 
make this possible. Thus, repair work was concentrated 
on the so-called air line which, starting at New Haven, 
extends northeasterly through Middletown, Willimantic 
and Putnam. It was expected that this line would be 
in such shape as to permit a resumption of freight serv- 
ice some time during the night of Tuesday, September 
27, or just six days after traffic had been halted by the 
flood. 

Destruction of property on the New Haven was not 
confined to tracks and bridges. Many buildings were 
either damaged or destroyed altogether by the hurri- 
cane. In the latter classification may be included freight- 
house B at New Haven, and the freighthouses at Put- 
nam and Norwich. In addition, the roof was torn off 
the station at Providence and also from the Charles 
street enginehouse at the same point. Moreover, the 
frame canopies at the Mystic station were torn away 
and part of the roof on the Stonington station was ripped 
off. No doubt, many other buildings have been seri- 
ously affected, but a complete appraisal of the extent 
of this damage was deferred pending the restoration of 
train service. 


On the Boston & Maine 


Like the New Haven, the B. & M. was cut practically 
in two by the disaster, although the proportion of the 
damage sustained on this road that was attributable to 
the hurricane was much less than on the New Haven. 
On the B. & M., the most seriously affected line is that 
between Boston and Troy, N. Y., this being the com- 
pany’s principal feeder line from the west. While dam- 
age to this line was sustained at many points, it was 
concentrated principally between Gardner, Mass., and 
Greenfield. In this district alone, seven major bridges 
were washed out altogether or seriously damaged. In 
one case where a steel bridge was destroyed, a washout 
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280 ft. long and 40 to 50 ft. deep occurred. In an- 
other instance, the washout was 325 ft. long and 30 ft. 
deep. At Millers Falls, in the same district, side wash 
from a stream destroyed 1,400 ft. of the roadbed to a 
depth of 30 to 40 ft. It is estimated that this washout 
alone will require 125,000 cu. yd. of filling material. 

Between Gardner and the Hoosac tunnel, an exten- 
sive slide occurred in which the cleavage plane extended 
up the mountain side approximately 1,000 ft. This 
slide, which carried 22 freight cars with it, resulted in 
the destruction of both tracks and required the construc- 
tion of a “shoo-fly” track 1,000 ft. long as a means of 
getting around it. Between Gardner and the east portal 
of the Hoosac tunnel two major bridges were destroyed. 
On the New Hampshire division of the Boston & Maine, 
the tracks and bridges were subjected to extensive dam- 
age between Lowell, Mass., and White River Junction, 
Vt., with the same situation applying on the line between 
White River Junction and Wells River, Vt., and between 
Concord and Wells River. Between Bellows Falls, Vt., 
and South Ashburnham, Mass., the track was also dam- 
aged severely, with a particularly bad washout taking 
place at Winchendon, Mass. 

On the lines of the B. & M. between Boston and Port- 
land, Me., relatively little damage was sustained, but 
the flooding of the track by the Merrimac river at New- 
buryport, Mass., on the eastern route and at Haverhill, 
Mass., on the western route caused considerable diffi- 
culty. On the line through Haverhill, however, service 
was maintained on a restricted basis at the height of 
the flood. 


Traffic Rerouted 


Thus, although all its east-west routes were closed 
to traffic, the B. & M. was able to get some traffic from 
the west into Boston by routing it via connecting lines 
through Montreal, Que., St. Johnsbury, Vt.. and across 
to Portland and thence down the Portland division. As 
its own lines were brought back into service, this rout- 
ing was altered accordingly, but it is expected to be 
several weeks at least before the main line through Gard- 
ner and Greenfield can be restored to service. 

Effects of the hurricane on the property of the B. & 
M. was reflected by considerable damage at Boston and 
to lesser extent at other points. At Boston, the wharf 
properties of the railroad were damaged severely and 
commuter service was temporarily disrupted due to the 
destruction of communication lines and the deposition 
of all kinds of debris on the tracks. In fact, one of the 
first efforts of the railroad involved the organization of 
crews to clear the tracks thus affected, and within a few 
hours commutation service at Boston was again oper- 
ating on a practically normal basis. 

Among other properties of this railroad that were 
damaged by the hurricane is the enginehouse at Con- 
cord, N. H., which was seriously affected. On this 
road, as on the New Haven, an adequate picture of the 
total damage, both to tracks and structures, had not yet 
become available as this issue was going to press. Be- 
cause of broken communication lines and the inaccessi- 
bility of many points reports as to the condition of the 
more remote properties had not yet been obtained. 


Boston & Albany Also Hit Badly 


On the B. & A., extensive damage was sustained by 
the company’s main line between Boston and Albany, 
N. Y., and it was expected that through service on this 
line would not be restored until late this week. As on 


the B. & M., damage on the B. & A. was due largely 
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to flooded streams. At Brookfield, Mass., flood waters 
from a broken dam in Five Mile river wiped out a deck 
plate girder bridge having a span of 46 ft., and it was 
necessary to build a temporary trestle 200 ft. long in 
this location. 

At West Brookfield, the track was under water for 
2,000 ft. while at West Warren, Mass., four tracks were 
washed out to a depth of about 15 ft. for a length of 
approximately 200 ft. Even more extensive washouts 
were experienced at Russell, Mass., where 1,000 ft. of 
roadbed was washed out to a depth of 15 ft. or more 
and at a point two miles from Russell where Taylor’s 
brook washed out 500 ft. of track to a depth of 20 ft. 

Numerous additional washouts and, slides occurred be- 
tween Russell and Albany, particularly in the Berkshire 
hills. Likewise many washouts and slides occurred on 
branch lines throughout the affected area. 


Two-Foot Brick Fence Blown Over 


Like the New Haven and Boston & Maine, the Bos- 
ton & Albany suffered heavy damage to buildings as 
a result of the hurricane. The doors and roofs of piers 
at Boston were torn off, and at both South Spencer, 
Mass., and West Brookfield the brick freighthouses were 
blown down. As an illustration of the destructive force 
of the hurricane, this company reports that a brick fence 
on its property at Boston, 2 ft. thick and 10 ft. high, 
was blown down for a distance of 150 ft. 

Throughout the storm area, the affected railroads are 
resorting to every means at their disposal to restore train 
service of some sort as quickly as possible. Regular 
maintenance forces were augmented by literally thou- 
sands of additional employees, and in most cases the 
repair work went forward on a 24-hour basis, flood- 
lighting systems being installed to aid the work at night. 
All available equipment, such as cranes, shovels and 
tractors, was brought into use and in many instances 
local contractors were engaged on a force-account basis 
to aid in the restoration work. 


Lines in New York City Vicinity 


The Long Island suffered roadway and transmission 
line damage estimated at about $50,000. The road, whose 
south shore lines traverse the area which first felt the 
onslaughts of the hurricane sweeping up the Atlantic 
Ocean, was harassed chiefly by numerous washouts all 
along its line between the Hamptons and Montauk, at 
the end of the island. Rail service east of Westhampton 
was made impossible by reason of derailment of a west- 
bound passenger train between Westhampton and 
Quogue, due to the spreading of rails on tracks weak- 
ened by high water. The derailed equipment blocked 
the single track line until ,removed late on Thursday, 
September 22. Severe washouts in the vicinity of 
Napeague Beach, east of Amagansett, also blocked the 
line until 11 a. m. on Saturday. During the period of 
the blockade, hired motor buses carried on service be- 
tween Westhampton and Montauk, in connection with 
regular trains terminated at the former point. The rail- 
road has standing agreements with local highway opera- 
tors, which covered the situation automatically. 

High water rendered third rail power collection im- 
possible on the Far Rockaway branch and the Port 
Washington branch between Bayside and Port Wash- 
ington. Regular common carrier bus service in opera- 
tion between Hammels and Far Rockaway carried on a 
skeleton service made available to railroad passengers, 
while special buses were operated under contract on the 
Port Washington branch. Power failure was also suf- 
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fered at various points on the system when high tension 
wires were rendered unusable by high winds. Minor 
difficulties were also experienced by trees and poles 
down across the rails at many points on the system. 

The New York Central suffered from the storm chiefly 
on its Putnam and Harlem divisions out of New York 
City. Service on the latter ended at Golden Bridge, 
N. Y., until Saturday, September 24, when it was ex- 
tended to Millerton, and finally made through to Chat- 
ham on Wednesday. Emergency bus service was oper- 
ated between Golden Bridge and Pawling during the 
blockade. The Putnam division was restored to opera- 
tion as far as Carmel on Tuesday, September 27. Dif- 
ficulty on both these lines was due to minor washouts 
and destruction of several small bridges. Only minor 
delays was experienced on the Hudson division due to 
the shut down of commercial electric power plants which 
supply current for service between Harmon and Grand 
Central Terminal. 

The West Shore was blocked Wednesday afternoon 
and early morning Thursday by washouts at Target Hill, 
near West Point and at a point just north of Newburgh 
and a slide at South Crow’s Nest, but service was re- 
stored almost 100 per cent by noon, September 22. The 
Catskill Mountain branch also suffered numerous wash- 
outs from Grand Gorge to Oneonta. High water at 
Albany, where the West Shore uses the Delaware & 
Hudson tracks, prevented train service in and out of 
the Albany station between Wednesday and 10 a. m. 
Friday morning. To bridge the gap in rail service be- 
tween West Point and Newburgh, the railroad placed 
emergency buses in service between those points via 
the Central Valley highway. Shuttle trains were oper- 
ated north from Cornwall. Several New York, Ontario 
& Western trains, which have trackage rights over the 
West Shore between Weehawken and Cornwall, were 
routed via the Erie between Middletown and Jersey 
City, N. J. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western incurred only 
minor delays from trees which fell across the tracks. 
Power interruptions also affected signals on outlying dis- 
tricts, particularly the Passaic & Delaware division. The 
Hoboken ferry terminal of the road was slightly flooded 
when the high tide backed up over the concourse floor. 
The road also suffered late delivery of its new public 


‘timetables which were being printed at Worcester, Mass. 


The Central of New Jersey experienced service delays 
chiefly at its Jersey City, N. J., passenger terminal and 





On the New Haven at New London, Conn., Show- 
ing Where the Bow of an Ocean-Going Vessel 
Was Driven Partly Through one of the Tracks 
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on its seashore branch at Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 
High tidal waters backed up over the terminal tracks 
at Jersey City far out into the yard and rendered 10 
tracks and a portion of the interlocking plant inoperative 
just at the afternoon rush hour when thousands of com- 
muters were pouring into the station from ferries. Skele- 


ton service was operated throughout, however, on the 
remaining tracks, and only minor delays resulted. Tracks 
were blocked for 12 hours at Atlantic Highlands by a 
minor earth slide; buses filled the breach. The heavy 
rains also damaged to some extent extensive construc- 





This Girder on the New Haven Near Stonington, Conn., Was Leit 
Hanging in Mid-Air 


tion work at Elizabethport. Erie trains were ofily 
slightly delayed by fallen trees and high water in the 
Jersey City terminal. Commuters on a Greenwood Lake 
division train, armed with emergency axes, literally 
chopped their way through 19 trees fallen on the right- 
of-way to reach home. 


On the Central Vermont 


The Central of Vermont suffered chiefly at its south- 
ern terminus, New London, which, located on the Con- 
necticut shore, chanced to be situated in the very heart 
of the northward-sweeping hurricane and felt the full 
attack of towering tidal waves. The road’s Water street 
freight station and bridge and building shop at that point 
were completely demolished, while the gale lifted more 
than half the roof from a brand-new transfer dock and 
set it down yards beyond. Switch shanties and small 
buildings disappeared completely in the windy chaos. 
The railroad’s large freight steamer “Vermont,” in reg- 
ular service between New London and New York, was 
washed up over the rocks and deposited on the yard 
tracks, superstructure shattered, but hull plates intact. 
The other two Central Vermont steamers fared better,— 
the “New York” rode out the waves at her moorings 
and the “New London” was safely harbored in New 
York. ‘ 

The New London trackage was covered for days with 
the debris of the storm, which was not entirely removed 
until Sunday, September 25, when normal switching op- 
erations were resumed. Two Coast Guard cutters washed 
ashore came to rest on the front door of the general 
offices; between New London and Norwich, 14 mi., it 
was necessary for rehabilitation crews to jack and re- 
move more than 25 water craft, ranging from row boats 
to costly yachts. 

No serious injuries to Central Vermont personnel were 
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reported from any point on the line. Employees of the 
office building at New London escaped inundation by 
the tide water by forming a human chain and walking 
waist-high in water to higher ground. The injured list 
on the staff located on other parts of the line include 
H. T. Nowell, mechanical superintendent at St. Albans, 
Vt., and K. J. Eklund, locomotive foreman. Scores of 
track crews were also marooned during the night of the 
hurricane, including Chief Engineer Garner and Track 
Supervisor Fred Woodbury who waded through water 
for a mile to reach safety. Communications also suf- 
fered greatly at various points along the line; 10 miles 
of the telegraph line were down between New Londori 
and Brattleboro, Vt. ; 

At time of writing it was anticipated that the com- 
pany would be able by Friday, September 30, to provide 
limited freight and passenger service out of New Lon- 
don. It was stated that a longer period of time would 
be required for the complete re-establishment of service. 
Lines south of White River junction, Vt., were restored 
to service on Sunday, September 25, to Brattleboro and 
Millers Falls, Mass. Important reconstruction work was 
performed at Palmer, Mass., Three Rivers, Stafford, 
Conn., Lebanon, Cantic and Norwich. The Central Ver- 
mont maintained passenger and freight services continu- 
ously between Montreal and St. Albans and soon was 
able to extend operations to Montpelier, Vt., and then 
to White River Junction. The restoration of Boston & 
Maine and New York, New Haven & Hartford lines 
permitted passenger runs out of New York on Septem- 
ber 26 via Springfield and over the same road to Mont- 
real on September 27. 

The Canadian National was the first to establish com- 
plete rail service between Montreal and Boston over its 
line across New England into Portland, Me., whence the 
Boston & Maine was able to carry freight and passengers 
into Boston. This routing permitted the daily move- 
ment of over 200 cars of perishables when direct con- 
nection was impossible and food supplies were growing 
scarce. The Canadian National also performed special 
forwarding movements of milk to points in Vermont 
usually handled into Boston by the Central Vermont. 
These deliveries were made north via the C. V. to the 
Canadian National lines, thence to Portland and Boston. 


Restoring the Rutland 


The Rutland, which serves western Vermont and com- 
prises a link in important Montreal (Que.)—Boston, 
Montreal-New York routes, suffered damage to the ex- 
tent of about $50,000, it is estimated. Although it was 
seriously affected by washouts and high-water, no bridges 
were lost; in this respect, therefore, the road fared far 
better than in the New England floods of 1927, when 
almost 300 of its total 407 route-miles had practically 
to be re-built. All service was discontinued on the eve- 
ning of Wednesday, September 21, and the line remained 
closed until the afternoon of the 25th, except for a mixed 
milk and freight train which was operated between Mid- 
dlebury and Rouses Point, N. Y., and delivered to the 
Delaware & Huson for dispatch to New York and other 
points. On the 25th, the road was opened north of Rut- 
land, Vt., and early on Wednesday, the 28th, trains were 
operated through to the Boston & Maine at North Ben- 
nington and thence to Troy, N. Y., and New York Cen- 
tral connections. Restoration of these two sections made 
resumption of through service between New York and 
Montreal possible. 

The line from Rutland to Bellows Falls, Vt., where 
it meets the B. & M.’s route to Boston, was not expected 
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to be ready for service until the end of the week. On 
the Chatham sub-division, south of North Bennington, 
the track is open to Petersburgh Junction, N. Y., but it 
will be several days before operation to the Chatham 
terminus will be possible. 

A railway mail clerk who was stranded at Bellows 
Falls on the 22nd, commandeered an automobile and 
reached Rutland with the mail for upper Vermont points 
which was in his’ possession. 

Due to the shaky financial state of the Rutland, the 
cost of roadway restoration is a particularly burdensome 
one. But by reason of the withholding of a part of 
wages and salaries, under a direction of the federal dis- 
trict court, as announced several months ago, the re- 
ceiver of the road is reported to have sufficient funds 
in hand to restore the railroad to full and safe operation. 
Had this drastic step not been taken, continued opera- 
tion of the line would probably be impossible. 


Air-Conditioning 
of Buses Successful 


HIS summer has witnessed the first operation of 

a large fleet of air-conditioned buses. The 140 

units thus equipped by the Interstate Transit Lines 
(Chicago & North Western Stages and Union Pacific 
Stages) have proved the practicability of bus air-condi- 
tioning on a large scale and have demonstrated its effect 
in attracting passengers. The air-conditioned equipment 
was placed in service between Los Angeles and Salt 
Lake City early in April, and the rest of the installation 
followed rapidly on the main routes. 

This air-conditioning system, manufactured by the 
Baker Ice Machine Company, also filters, deodorizes, 
dehumidifies and circulates the air, as well as heating it 
in the winter. Two filters are employed, one for elim- 
inating dust, dirt and pollen, and the other for removing 
odors. The inside temperature is regulated automati- 
cally by thermostatic control, being kept approximately 
15 deg. lower than the outside temperature. - 

Immediately beneath the steel roof of the bus is a 
“false roof” perforated by thousands of tiny holes 
through which the cool air enters the coach. The nat- 
ural tendency of cool air to sink supplies the necessary 
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circulation, changing the air inside the bus completely 
every three minutes, yet entirely eliminating drafts 
When the air reaches the floor, it is removed through 
special vents. 


Unusual Problems Involved 


The development of air conditioning equipment for 
buses involved unusual problems. In addition to the 
technical requirements, it was necessary that the equip- 
ment be light in weight, compact in order to save space, 
noiseless in operation, and exceptionally efficient in order 
to handle the heavy cooling load. Sun radiation was 
an important factor. Bus company officials were anxious 
not to disturb the streamlining of their modern 
by unsightly, wind-resisting compartments on top of the 
coach, and no interference with normal operating facili- 
ties could be permitted. 

The Interstate Transit Lines took up the task of solv- 
ing these problems two years ago. Soon experimental 
buses were on the road, and test buses were operated in 
regular service all last summer between Omaha and 
Los Angeles via Salt Lake City. Much of this territory 
is subject to excessive heat during the midsummer. This 
is especially true of the Mojave Desert between Las 
Vegas, Nev., and Los Angeles. _ Here the system under- 
went its most crucial tests and proved its ability to func- 
tion properly under the most severe operating conditions. 

Winter air conditioning proved equally successful. All 
the 140 buses equipped for cooling during the summer 
will provide filtered, deodorized, and heated air during 
cold weather. 

In its final form, the Interstate system consists of four 
principal units—the air conditioning refrigeration power 
unit, the condenser, the cooling unit and the master con- 
trol station. The self- -powered, automatically controlled 
air-conditioning: unit is self-contained and consists of a 
framework of welded aeroplane tubing incorporating ‘a 
lightweight, moderate speed, four-cylinder engine, com- 
plete with self starter and governor. The refrigerating 
Freon compressor and the generator are driven by mul- 
tiple V-belts. This assembly is mounted on rubber-tired 
wheels to eliminate road shock and to permit the unit to 
be withdrawn on demountable channels for inspection. 
Flexible connections make possible inspection of the en- 
tire unit while in actual operation, and the unit can be 

(Continued on page 487) 
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The Interstate Transit Lines (U. P.-C. & N. W.) Has a Fleet of 140 Air-Conditioned Buses in Service 








Roadmasters Hold Constructive 
Convention in Chicago 


Large attendance—Timely subjects—Active discussion—Interesting 
exhibit of track materials and equipment 


Part I 





CCEPTING responsibility for increasing its service 
A to the railways, the Roadmasters and Maintenance 

of Way Association held one of the most success- 
ful conventions in its fifty-three years of activities, at 
the Hotel Stevens in Chicago on September 20-22. The 
meeting was more largely attended than any other recent 
convention of the association with more than 350 railway 
officers present, and a total attendance including exhibi- 
tors, of more than 700. 

The program, which was one of the most constructive 
in the history of the association, and adapted especially 
to meeting today’s problems, included reports by com- 
mittees on The Materials and Equipment for the Section 
Gang of Today; The Maintenance of Line and Surface 


to Meet Present Day Operating Requirements; The 
Elimination of Train Derailments Resulting from Track 
Defects; The Maintenance of Turnouts; The Program- 
ming of Track Work; and Methods of Instructing Track 
Men in Safety. In addition, the convention was ad- 
dressed by Fred G. Gurley, assistant vice-president, Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, on The Roadmaster’s Job; 
by F. R. Layng, chief engineer, Bessemer & Lake Erie, 
on Better Track Construction for Tomorrow's Traffic; 
and by F. S. Schwinn, chairman, Committee on Eco- 
nomics of Railway Labor, A. R. E. A., and assistant chief 
engineer, Missouri Pacific, on Using Track Labor Ef- 
ficiently. 

Abstracts of the addresses by Messrs. Schwinn and 
Gurley and of the report on The Maintenance of Line 
and Surface to Meet Present Day Operating Require- 
ments follow. The other addresses will appear in the 
issue for next week. 

A high point of the convention was a luncheon on 
Wednesday noon, where more than 200 members and 
guests were addressed by W. K. Wallace, chief engineer 
of the London, Midland & Scottish Railway of England, 
on American and European Maintenance Practices. 
Other features of the meeting included a banquet on 
Wednesday night, tendered to members of the associa- 
tion and their families by the Track Supply Association, 
which was attended by 550 persons ; an evening of motion 
pictures on Tuesday, featuring the United States Steel 
Corporation’s technicolor film showing the manufacture 
of steel; and a Question Box session on Wednesday, at 
which were discussed practical questions on track main- 
tenance submitted from the floor. Still another feature 
of the program was a visit to the plant of the Pettibone 
Mulliken Corporation on Thursday afternoon, where 
members were given an opportunity to observe the con- 
struction of special track materials. All sessions of the 
convention were presided over by W. O. Frame, assistant 
superintendent on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
and president of the association. 

Coincident with the convention, 45 members of the 
Track Supply Association, manufacturers of materials 
and equipment employed in track maintenance, presented 
an exhibit of their products, the exhibit being held in the 
exhibition hall of the hotel, directly adjacent to the meet- 
ing room of the convention sessions. 

At the closing session of the convention, A. H. Peter- 
son, managing editor, Railway Engineering and Main- 
tenance Cyclopedia, Chicago, was advanced from first 
vice-president to president; F. B. LaFleur, roadmaster, 
Southern Pacific, Lafayette, La., from second vice-presi- 
dent to first vice-president; G. L. Sitton, chief engineer 
maintenance of way and structures, Southern, at Char- 
lotte, N. C., and a director of the association. was elected 
second vice-president; and C. A. Lichty, Chicago, and 
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i:, E. Crowley, roadmaster, Delaware & Hudson, Albany, 
N. Y., were re-elected, respectively, secretary and treas- 
urer. Four new directors were elected, A. B. Hillman, 
roadmaster, Belt Railway of Chicago, Chicago, to fill 
the unexpired term of G. L. Sitton; J. J. Clutz, super- 
visor, Pennsylvania, Trenton, N. J., to fill the unexpired 
term of W. S. Lacher, who resigned during the year 
upon becoming secretary of the American Railway En- 
gineering Association; and R. S. Kniffen, general road- 
master, Great Northern, Duluth, Minn., and F. J. Liston, 
roadmaster, Canadian Pacific, Montreal, Que. 

The secretary’s report showed more than 500 members 
of the association in good standing, with 90 new members 
taken in during the year, while the treasurer’s report 
showed an excess of receipts over disbursements of more 
than $200. Chicago was selected as the headquarters for 
the next convention. 


Opening Addresses 


William Atwill, vice-president and general manager 
of the Illinois Central, welcomed the convention to Chi- 
cago. Drawing on his long experience as an operating 
officer, he then commended the roadmasters for their de- 
pendability in times of emergencies. He characterized 
as “remarkable” the results that have been accomplished 
by track forces under the trying times through which 
the railways have been passing, in meeting the increased 
demands that have been made on the track by faster 
schedules and heavier power. 

In concluding, Mr. Atwill touched on the present situa- 
tion of the railways. ‘What they need,” he said, “is in- 
creased income, a problem that is being made increas- 
ingly difficult by subsidized competition on the highways 
and waterways and in the air. The railways are still 
confronted with a tremendous struggle if they are to re- 
main solvent, he pointed out, presenting a situation that 
demands that every railway dollar expended, including 
every maintenance of way dollar, be stretched to the 
maximum through increased economy and efficiency.” 

F. E. Morrow, chief engineer of the Chicago & West- 
ern Indiana and the Belt Railways of Chicago, and presi- 
dent of the American Railway Engineering Association, 
supplemented Mr. Atwill’s welcome and then discussed 
the similarity of the objectives of the A. R. E. A. and 
the Roadmasters Association. “Although we approach 
our objectives from somewhat different view points, we 
are both engaged,” he said, “in perfecting the materials 
and methods used in the construction and maintenance 
of roadway and track in order that they may render the 
maximum of service at.the minimum of expense. It is 
comparatively easy to maintain our railways properly 
when there is an abundance of materials and labor, but 
it requires skill, alertness and ingenuity to perform this 
task successfully when these requisites are available in 
minimum quantities for so long a period. 

“The members of the Roadmasters Association are to 
be congratulated upon their accomplishments during these 
trying days. Whatever the future may involve,” he said, 
“T am sure that they will perform their part in a most 
efficient manner.” 

C. M. Burpee, research engineer of the Delaware & 
Hudson, and president of the American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association, also extended the greetings 
of his organization to the Roadmasters Association. After 
congratulating the organization on its determination to 
carry on its activities during the last year, Mr. Burpee 
emphasized the importance of a free interchange of ex- 


perience on topics discussed in the reports of the various 
committees. 
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“The work of the association is by no means wholly 
accomplished,” he said, “by the presentation of papers 
and reports. Frequently most important information is 
developed by discussion. Responsibility rests upon each 
individual to contribute of his experience as opportunity 
arises in order that the members as a whole may receive 
the maximum benefit.” 


President Frame Reviews Year 


After reviewing the activities of the association during 
the last year, President Frame stressed the importance 
of its work to its members individually and to the rail- 
ways they represent. He spoke in part, as follows: 

“This association has the proud distinction of being 
the oldest of its kind. That it has survived so long, and 
is today active, strong and influential, is a tribute to 
the soundness of the ideals of its founders and to the 
officers and members who have worked actively in its 
behalf through the many years of its existence. The 
present membership is determined that it intends to take 
no backward step, but rather that it shall work pro- 
gressively toward the solution of the more difficult prob- 
lems that are constantly being encountered as our re- 
sponsibilities become greater and the complexity of our 
work increases. 

“Ours is an organization of practical men. It does 
not in any way duplicate or infringe on the work being 
handled by other organizations in the railroad field. We 
are today confronted with constant and ever-changing 
problems as the weights of locomotives and cars have 
increased, as train schedules have been shortened, and 
as labor conditions have varied. Up to the present time, 
our association has not proved wanting, and I have every 
reason to believe that we will carry on in the future in 
a way that will be fully in keeping with the accomplish- 
ments of our past.” 


Using Track Labor Efficiently 


In a discussion of recent developments in the use of 
track labor, F. S. Schwinn, assistant chief engineer of 
the Missouri Pacific Lines, Houston, Tex., and chairman 
of the A. R. E. A. Committee on Economics of Railway 
Labor, reviewed the influences that have brought about 
the greatly increased efficiency in the use of labor in 
recent years, including the reorganization of track forces 
that has been effected through the creation of specialized 
gangs for specific tasks, such as laying rail, ballasting, 
surfacing and, more recently, the renewal of ties. 

This labor has been supplemented with equipment de- 
veloped for improving the quality of this work as well 
as reducing the time required and has enabled these 
gangs to perform their assigned tasks with greatly re- 
duced interference with train operations. With this or- 
ganization it has been necessary to employ better trained 
labor. Especially in the case of extra gangs and other 
forces working with special equipment, the individual is 
selected and trained to perform certain work and quickl) 
becomes highly proficient in that work. 

It is not possible, Mr. Schwinn said, to discuss track 
labor without referring at least briefly to the special 
equipment which has been made available for use by the 
track man, for such equipment has had a very decided 
effect on efficiency. 

The track department has not been slow in availing 
itself of the benefits in increased efficiency resulting 
from the use of such equipment. 

Efficiency in any field, Mr. Schwinn continued, de- 
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pends very largely on a well-conceived and properly- 
executed program and this is particularly true in the 
control of labor costs. Track men are now giving more 
attention to this feature and are planning their work in 
such a manner as to carry more nearly normal forces 
through the full year. Track work is no longer largely 
a seasonal occupation. The railways have also gone far, 
he said, in increasing the efficiency of their forces by 
making the work more attractive through improved 
working conditions. 

What of the future, Mr. Schwinn inquired in con- 
clusion. More will be expected than in the past. Track 
men will be expected to tighten their belts another notch. 
They will not be satisfied with present methods of or- 
ganization and training but will seek better equipment 
and further improvement in practices; they will favor 
new and better ways of using labor efficiently. 


The Roadmaster’s Job 


Fred G. Gurley, assistant vice-president of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, addressed the convention on 
Wednesday forenoon on the problems confronting the 
roadmaster today. He spoke in part as follows: 

You are to be commended for the way in which you 
have carried on your very important part of the railroad 
business during recent years. When we consider that 
in the seven years prior to the depression of 1929, the 
American railroads expended for maintenance of way of 
structures more than three-quarters of a billion dollars 
a year and that in the next seven years that expenditure 
has decreased more than 46 per cent, in the face of in- 
creased train speeds and ideas of comfort, it demonstrates 
that the roadmaster’s job was being pretty well done. 

A subject that has been very much before me during 
the last few years is the relationship between the track 
and the motive power departments. On those roads 
with which I am familiar there has been a lack of co- 
ordination between the track and equipment departments. 
I am thinking now of the dynamic augment or the 
hammer blow that is delivered on the track by the high- 
speed locomotive. As late as 1930 we purchased some 
Hudson type passenger locomotives that were the finest 
that the locomotive builders and the engineering brains 
of the railroads knew how to build at that time. At a 
speed of 80 miles per hour, those engines had a dynamic 
augment of 18,521 Ib. Recently we have worked over 
those engines until they now deliver a dynamic augment 
of 4,835 lb. at a speed of 80 miles per hour, a reduction 
of 74 per cent. As late as 1930 we acquired some fine 
4-8-4 type locomotives that stand today as typical of 
the highest type dual service locomotives. Those engines 
had a hammer blow or dynamic augment of 11,833 Ib. at 
60 miles per hour. We built five more of those engines 
_this year that have a dynamic augment of 3,629 Ib. at 
60 miles per hour, a decrease of 69 per cent. 

There has come a realization, too, on the part of the 
motive power and track departments that snubbers and 
shock absorbers are important on heavy equipment. It 
is my prophecy that you will not see any large amount 
of freight equipment, locomotives or tanks running 
around the country in the future without some kind of 
shock absorber or dampener that will keep it away from 
transmitting undesirable and unnecessary blows to the 
track structure. 

I think, too, that there is a greater realization now 
upon the part of managements that it is economical to 
spend more money for better materials than to spend 
less money for poorer materials and then pay the differ- 
ence 6ut in maintenance as time goes on. That carries 
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into such devices as tie plates and rail anchors, rail joints 
and all sorts of materials which produce economy in the 
end. That is particularly true by reason of the fact that 
we probably face an upward trend in labor costs. 

What is the roadmaster’s task relative to some of those 
things? I think that it is up to all of us to recognize 
what we can do and what we cannot do, and if we will 
do that intelligently and calmly, we will find that we 
can accomplish a lot more than we thought at first that 
we could. 

Many people in America believe in government owner- 
ship of the railroads. We must face this fact. There 
is not, however, any general desire for that. If gov- 
ernment ownership comes, it is my firm conviction that 
it will come not because of any public clamor for it, 
but because the railroads will find it impossible to meet 
their financial obligations because of a drying up of 
credit and an inability to raise money by any other proc- 
esses. I believe that all of the economies that could 
possibly be produced by any government owning all the 
railroads and eliminating what has been termed wasteful 
competition, can be secured by consolidations, and at the 
same time preserve the thing that we have come to hold 
very dear in this country—private initiative. 

Where does the roadmaster fit into this discussion? 
All of us have little spheres of influence. You roadmas- 
ters, meeting as you do, so many people, can well afford 
to devote some thought to this broader aspect of your 
job. Study the recently prepared A. A. R. pamphlet on 
the railroads’ program. You will find it very educa- 
tional. 

Two of the greatest and most effective human charac- 
teristics are curiosity and imagination. I rank these 
next to integrity itself. If all of us just hung up in 
front of our mind all the time the one short word, 
“why,” and every time we look at a job and every time 
we make a decision, we would look through that word, 
“why,” we would get to wondering why we do it that 
way. Why is not it done another way? Why is it 
always done that way? By so doing, you would find a 
tremendous field open to you that would be of very ma- 
terial benefit to you and to the company you represent. 

There is an old saying about taking up the slack. If 
you will be just a little more curious, put a little more 
imagination into your thinking and meet these new con- 
ditions as they arise with that sort of mind, you will 
continue to make a success of the roadmaster’s job. 


Report on Maintenance 
OffLine and Surface 


The added responsibility felt by maintenance of way 
men with the increased tempo of railroad operation, and, 
more particularly the rapid increase in the operation of 
high-speed trains, streamlined and otherwise, provided 
the background for the report on this subject by a com- 
mittee of which E. L. Potarf, district engineer, main- 
tenance, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, was chairman. 
To substantiate the general belief among maintenance 
men that increased train speeds have multiplied the 
problems confronting maintenance men, the committee 
based its report upon replies to a questionnaire received 
from roads having approximately 50,000 miles of all 
classes of track. 

At the outset, the committee conceded that the light- 
weight Diesel-powered trains and specially-designed high- 
speed locomotives have little adverse effect on good track. 
at the 90 or 100 miles-per-hour speeds for which they 
are constructed. However, it pointed out that motive 
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power built for the requirements of years gone by is 
being called upon to move standard equipment, both pas- 
senger and freight, at speeds far above those for which 
it was designed, with distinctly adverse effects on the 
track. In this regard it said that one such locomotive 
exceeding its critical speed may cause track damage that 
will require days or weeks to correct. 

Recognizing the responsibility of the maintenance de- 
partment in the matter of maintaining the higher speeds 
and shorter train schedules of today, the committee 
stated that every permanent restriction brought about 
by track conditions must be considered as a definite 
source of delay, and should be studied with a view to its 
removal or modification to permit the highest possible 
speed. It pointed out that improvements that will permit 
the raising of several such restrictions five or ten miles 
an hour will frequently mean that an otherwise difficult 
schedule may be fulfilled with ease and comfort. At the 
same time, it made it clear that the complete removal of 
slow orders in connection with maintenance work may be 
costly in gang efficiency, and that if it becomes necessary 
to close up operations during working hours for full 
speed, the gang output may be reduced as much as one- 
third. 

Commenting upon the work of a number of roads in 
preparing for high-speed operation, the committee re- 
ferred in some detail to the work which has been done 
in reducing curvature and in making general refinements 
in curve, line and superelevation, After discussing the 
increased importance of the spiralling of curves under 
high-speed operation, to produce smoother riding and 
to minimize maintenance, the committee directed atten- 
tion to the fact that greater refinement is fully as desir- 
able on tangent track as on curves, pointing out that 
tangent track only slightly out of line will be distinctly 
noticeable at speeds of 90 miles an hour. Variations in 
gage, it said, are also magnified as the speed increases, 
and stated that too much stress cannot be placed upon 
laying rail to truly uniform gage, and upon correcting 
any irregular gage in connection with ordinary main- 
tenance. In this connection, it mentioned that cylindrical 
tread wheels on high-speed equipment have tended to re- 
duce the objectionable whipping action of trucks on tan- 
gents, which is sometimes present where cone-tread 
wheels are used. 

According to the report, few roads have greatly aug- 
mented their rail-laying programs to provide heavier rail, 
solely because of shortened schedules. However, the 
committee expressed the opinion that nowhere is the ef- 
fect of the stiffer rail section more apparent in improving 
riding qualities than under high-speed trains. Referring 
further to the value of heavier track construction, it said 
that under high-speed operation, continuously welded 
rail, special tie plates with hold-down devices, special 
joint plates, etc., all tend toward reducing maintenance. 
It pointed out, however, that the ultimate economy of 
such construction will depend largely upon local traffic 
conditions. 

It reported increased activity in the general main- 
tenance of rail joints; in increasing the depth of ballast 
sections and in widening the ballast shoulder on both 
tangents and curves; and, in line with practice reported, 
recommended that the most careful attention be given 
to provide uniform cross-level in the track. 

All of the replies received by the committee indicated 
that mechanically-tamped track is far superior to that put 
up by hand, and that the smaller portable spot-tamping 
machines are growing in popularity for section use on 
hard-ballast lines, being especially effective around high- 
speed turnouts and crossings. They also made it clear 
that there is still no substitute for good ties on any class 
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of track, and that subgrade stabilization, employing any 
of the modern methods of drainage, should be given at- 
tention wherever soft spots or mud squeezes are found 
under high-speed track. In this latter regard, the com- 
mittee said that the result of subgrade stabilization in the 
way of a smooth-riding railroad, and the economy in 
maintenance labor will soon refund the initial investment 
involved. 

Turning to the subject of maintenance forces and 
expenses in the light of the greater refinements in track 
construction required for high-speed operation, the com- 
mittee referred to the report of the Committee on Eco- 
nomics of Railway Labor of the American Railway En- 
gineering Association, last year, in which it was esti- 
mated that the increased cost of maintenance would 
amount to 10 to 30 per cent, or more, depending upon 
the physical characteristics of the property. It recog- 
nized that reduced traffic has lessened track punishment, 
but pointed to the fact that there has already been a de- 
cline in man-hours worked that has more than kept pace 
with this decline in traffic. It said that the higher main- 
tenance standards of today, in the light of reduced main- 
tenance forces, are due in part to the improved design, 
strength and quality of track materials installed during 
recent years; in part to savings accruing from the 
widespread use of labor-saving equipment; and very 
largely to economies resulting from more efficient or- 
ganization for, and methods of, performing track work. 
Continuing, the report discussed gang organization in 
the light of changed operating conditions, pointing out 
the more extended use today of fully-mechanized gangs 
for laying rail, reballasting, resurfacing, bolt tightening, 
and even tie renewals. 

With regard to supervision required under high-speed 
operating conditions, the committee emphasized the fact 
that every phase of maintenance work should have care- 
ful, intensive supervision. It also pointed out that, in 
spite of stronger track construction, it is generally be- 
lieved that present-day speeds call for frequent track and 
switch inspection. In conclusion, the committee said as 
follows : 

“Much can be done to relieve track abuse by proper 
scheduling and the observance of speed limits. Track 
irregularities are exaggerated by high speeds, and smooth 
riding at these high speeds can be obtained only by 
greater refinements in maintaining the line and surface. 

“Special gangs for the heavier tasks, and section gangs 
for the prompt correction of rough spots and for general 
policing, form an organization well suited to present 
requirements. 

“High speed has not called for any radical departure 
from established maintenance practices, but has merely 
intensified certain long-standing problems. Much has 
been learned in the last three years, and today’s traffic 
is continually providing the stimulus for further develop- 
ments in every phase of track work, so that if the future 
should demand still more speed, maintenance men will 
be ready with the solution.” : 


Discussion 


The discussion centered almost entirely around methods 
of lining curves. It was generally agreed that the string- 
lining method is superior to the method of lining with 
a transit because it reduces the amount of throw, gives 
equally smooth riding track and the curve can be lined 
in much less time. In the discussion of who should do 
the lining, it was agreed that it is better in the first 
instance for the lining to be done by the engineering 
forces, after which the section foreman can use the 
string lining method to keep proper alinement. as small 











defects which are not visible to the eye can be detected 
by this method. 


The Track Supply Exhibit 


In conjunction with the Roadmaster’s convention, 45 
manufacturers of equipment and materials used in the 
construction and maintenance of track presented an ex- 
hibit of their products under the auspices of the Track 
Supply Association, the exhibit being held in the Hotel 
Stevens, immediately adjacent to the convention meeting 
room, where adequate space was available and where the 
examination of the displays by those attending the con- 
vention was assured. The number of exhibitors this 
year, and the area covered by the exhibit were larger 
than in recent years, being exceeded only last year, when 
53 members presented exhibits. 

The officers of the Track Supply Association who were 
responsible for the exhibit were: President, Jess Moss- 
grove, Austin-Western Road Machinery Co., Aurora, 
Ill. ; vice-presidents, Lem Adams, Oxweld Railroad Serv- 
ice Company, Chicago, and R. J. McComb, Woodings- 
Verona Tool Works, Chicago ; secretary-treasurer, Lewis 
Thomas, Q & C Company, Chicago; directors, H. H. 
Talboys, Nordberg Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; J. E. Mahoney, P. & M. Co., Chicago; F. W. An- 
derson, Northwestern Motor Company, Eau Claire, Wis. ; 
E. C. Argust, Morden Frog & Crossing Works, Chicago ; 
R. M. Blackburn, Buda Company, Chicago; H. C. Mull, 
Warren Tool Corporation, Warren, Ohio; and H. H. 
McFarlane, O. F. Jordan Company, East Chicago, Ind. 

In the election of officers for the new year, Lem 
Adams was advanced to president and R. J. McComb to 
first vice-president; E. C. Argust was elected second 
vice-president, and Lewis Thomas was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. The new directors elected were F. P. 
Cullen, the Cullen-Friestedt Company, Chicago; H. C. 
Hickey, The Rail Joint Company, Inc., Chicago; and 
W. W. Fitzpatrick, the Nordberg Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

A list of the exhibitors, together with the products on 
exhibit and the names of their representatives follows: 


Air Reduction Sales Company, New York; Welding and cutting equip- 
ment; oxygen and acetylene regulators; carbide lights, lamps and lan- 
terns; carbide; welding rods; goggles; pipe welding, rail cropping, butt- 
woe rail; and we -up and heat-treated rail joints; C. B. Armstrong, 
A, Brown, C. A. Daley, J. T. Gillespie, J. W. Kenefic, J. W. Knowles, 
| m c McDowell, Ay. F. Portel, H. L. Rogers, E. F. Turner, M. M. 
Weist, and D. J. Williams. 

American Fork & Hoe Company, Cleveland, Ohio; rail anchors; tapered 
rail-joint shims; shovels; weed cutters; forks; rakes; scuffle hoes; and 
broom rakes; H. C. Branahl, G. L. Dunn, S. L. Henderson, J. J. Nolan, 
Frank J. Reagan, and F. C. Stowell. 

Austin-Western Road Machinery Company, Aurora, IIl.; models and 
moving pictures and literature on air dump cars; Barrows, J. D. 
Benbow, H. B. Bushnell, Jess Mossgrove, and Bruce P. Smith. 

Barco Manufacturing Company, Chicago; gasoline tie tampers; flexible 
ball joints; and gasoline hammer; C. E. Allen, F. N. Bard, W. J. Belhke, 
C. O. Jenista, L. J. Lytle, C. L. Mellor, and F. B. Nugent. 

Buda Company, Harvey, Ill.; section motor car; inspection motor car; 
mechanical tie tamper; switch stand; bonding drill; track drill; track 
liner, rail bender; journal jacks ; track jacks; hydraulic jacks, pole jacks, 
and tie spacers; Beebe, R. M. Blackburn, H. S. Brown, R 
Fisher, F. ‘L. Gormley, R. K. Mangan, and G. A. Secor. 

Chipman Chemical Company, Inc., Bound Brook, N. J.; 
killer; atlacide dusting powder; N. J. Leavitt, A. A. 
awski, and I. J. Strain. 

Creepcheck Company, Inc., Chicago; rail anchors; T. D. Crowley, 
R. R. Dinklage, and N. A. Howell. 

Crerar, Adams & Co., Chicago; track and bonding drills; track tools; 
tie bander; wrenches; rust-proof paint; hydraulic pipe pushers; and 
conten bender ; Edward C. Poehler, Irving E. Poehler, J. M. Temple. 

Cullen-Friestedt Company, Chicago; Motion pictures of Burro locomo- 
tive crane in operation; and rail tongs; W. C. Bamber, K. J. Beller, L. 
B. Bertaux, C. J. Bronez, E. V. Cullen, F. J. Cullen, F. P. Cullen, T. G. 
penn H. Goodell, Robert W. Jamison, F. L. Kendig, and Jos. F 

eonar¢ 

deSanno & Son, A. P., Philadelphia, Pa.; Radiac grinding wheels; 
J. C. Rinehart, E. : Rohan, and W. K. Whelan. 

Differential Steel Car Company, Findlay, Ohio; photographs of dump 
cars and literature; H. F. Flowers, Shelby G. Hughes and David E. 
Flowers. 

Duff-Norton Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 


Atlacide weed 
urphy, J. Mur- 


track jacks; 


ad jacks; journal jacks; automatic lowering jacks; and tie spacers ; 
od Thulin und E, Thulin. 

Elastic Rail Spike Corporation, New York; elastic rail spikes; C. M. 
Bernuth, William A. Fisher, A. C. Jack, and B. Kuckuck. 
Fairmont, Minn.; inspection cars; 


Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc., 
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section car; and heavy-duty motor car; C. P. “eo W. D. Brooks, 
Kenneth Cavins, W. G. Day, Arthur R. Fletcher, C . Johnson, W. F. 
Kasper, J. T. McMahon, V. Pagett, W. H. Ripken, He "A. Sly, Ira Sub- 
lett, and William Williamson. 

Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; track tools; alloy track chisels ; spike 
mauls ; Cotes picks; wrenches; claw bars; adzes; and alloy spring 
washers; J. Wincrantz. ; : 

Illinois Malleable Iron Company, Railroad Division, Chicago; Rait 
anchors; Chas. Ericson, Dayton Hogg, and H. A. Morean. 

Jordan Company, O. F., East Chicago, Ind.; model and pictures of 
spreader ditcher; A. W. Banton, O. L. Chi impion, J. C. Forbes, H. M. 
McFarlane, and C. Ww. Shipley. 

Kalamazoo Railway Supply Company, Kalamazoo, Mich.; one-man 
inspection car; light section motor car; signal maintainer car; motor-car 
wheels; and track gage and level; Ralph E. Keller, Frank E. McAllis- 
ter, and P. J. Robischung. 

Lundie Engineering Corporation, New York; tie plates; tie tongs; and 
rail lubricator; L. B. Armstrong, D. H. Meyer, and W. Youngquist. 

Maintenance Equipment Company, Chicago; switch point protector; 
rail and flange lubricator; derail; and literature on rail layer; D. A. 
Clarke, E. Overmier, T. E. Rodman, R. J. Shanahan, and P. A. Wells. 

Mall Tool Company, Chicago; Portable rail grinders ; flexible-shaft 
cross-grinder; concrete vibrator; sump pump; 10-in. power saw; chain 
timber saw; lag-screw wrench; boring attachment; concrete rubber; and 
wire brushing attachment ; electric drills, electric saws; J. Innes, A. W. 
Mall, F. A. McGonigle, and M. Rhenquist. 

Metal & Thermit Corporation, New York; thermit-pressure, rail welds 
and electric welding rods; A. Lucas and C. D. Young. 

Morden Frog & Crossing Works, Chicago; heat-treated forged com- 
promise joints; adjustable rail braces; and miscellaneous forged fittings 
for switches; E. C. Argust, W. Homer Hartz, G. F. Killmer and L. I. 
Martin. 

Nordberg Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; rail grinders; 
track ‘power drill; power track wrench; utility — ginders; and acces- 
sories; C. P. Clemmens, W. W. Fitzpatrick, C. K. Jensch, and H. 
Talboys. 

Northwestern Motor Company, Eau Claire, Wis.; B. & B. gang car 
and an + service section car; W. Anderson, Otis B. Duncan, W. F. 
Hebard, H. Nelson, and G. Prest. 

sete Railroad Service Company, Chicago; oxy-acetylene welding and 
cutting apparatus; oxygen; acetylene; carbide; actual ex: amples of bat- 
tered joint reconditioning; rail butt welding ; angle bar welding; switch 
point welding; frog welding; application of switch point protectors; and 
heat-treating of rail ends; Lem Adams, M. Burnett, Jr., W. E. an fl 
bell, W. E. Donalds, S. P. Donegan, F. J. Duffie, A. F. Garberding, J. 
Garrett, W. A. Hogan, P. Hunter, Jr.. W. H. Kofmehl, D H. Pittman, 
C. E. Rigsby, L. C. Ryan, J. C. Stephenson, F. C. Teichen, and J. E. 
Winslow. 

P & M Company, Chicago; rail anti-creepers and bond-wire protectors ; 
and tie plate assemblies; D. T. Hallberg, G. E. Johnson, J. E. Mahoney, 
W. A. Maxwell, Max K. Ruppert, and G. T. Willard. 

Pettibone Mulliken Corporation, Chicago; mechanical switchman; switch 
stands; model of railroad crossing; manganese guard rail; gage rods ; and 
shoulder bolts and joint wedges; J. H. Asselin, Walter Brietzke, A. R. 
Hearl, C. A. Johnson, Carl Landberg, G. R. Lyman, J. D. Potts, and 
G. J. Slibeck. 

Pocket List of Railroad Officials, New York; copies of Pocket List of 
Railroad Officials; H. A. Brown and B. J. Wilson. 

Positive Rail Anchor Company, Chicago; rail anchors; guard-rail plates 
and braces; and adjustable rail braces; L. C. Ferguson and R. J. Platt. 

oeéec Company, New York; guard-rail clamp; switch-point guard; 
compromise joints; derail; gaging tools; rail and flange lubricator; wheel 
stops; rail tongs; gage rods ; flangeway guard; and adjustable rail brace; 
G. H. Goodell, L. E. Hassman, E. I. Hetsch, G. Prest, J. L. Terry, 
Lewis Thomas, and C. H. Wilson. 

Rail Joint Company, Inc., The, New York; insulated rail joints; 
standard joints; controlled bearing joints; compromise joints; and fibre 
insulation; V. C. Armstrong, E. W. Backes, Alex Chapman, W. E. Gadd, 
ama C. Hickey, G. H. Larson, J. N. Meade, R. W. Payne, and Thomas 

yan. 

Rails Company, The, New Haven, Conn.; M. & L. track; compres- 
sion track construction; compression screw spike ; full throated cut spike; 
oil, gas and electric switch heaters; track lubricator; and spring spike; 
R. E. Bell, L. T. Burwell, G. M. Hogan, and J. ¥. Wescott. 

Railway Engineering and Maintenance, Chicago; copies of Railway 
Engineering and Maintenance and Railway Age; G. E. Boyd, L. A 
Gurley, S. W. Hickey, N. D. Howard, Elmer T. Howson, F. C. Koch, 


J. G. Little, H. E. McCandless, H. A. Morrison, and J. S. Vreeland. 


Ramapo Ajax Division, The American Brake Shoe & Foundry Com- 
pany, a. York; switch stands; rail lubricators; and metal highway 
crossings; T. E. Akers, W. Bender, G. A. Carlson, J. E. Davidson, R. E. 
Einstein, H. Hazelton, J. V. Houston, A. P. Hess, Darcy F. Hilton, 
P. Hoffman, A. F. Huber, J. S. Hutchins, W. Janicki, S. A. McVickers, 
and W. Perdue. 

Rawls Company, S. E. Streator, Ill.; railway track and _ right-of-way 
mowing equipment; C. F. Butts, E. J. Jaeger, and S. E. Rawls. 

Reade Manufacturing Company, Inc., Jersey City, N. J.; D. M. De- 
Witt, C. A. Parish, Charles H. Reade, and Charles F. Reade. 

Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio; culverts; guard rails; 
track and frog bolts; W. J. Hanna, W. T. O'Neill, C. W. Ruth, L. L 
Soljer, and A. J. Roof. 

Richter Electric Mower, Beardstown, IIl.; track mower; O. B. Rich- 
ter, and T. G. Storey. 

Sperry Rail Service, Hoboken, N. J.; motion picture and samples of 
electric flash butt-welded rails and of rail defects located by detector 
cars; E. A. Crawford, J. B. Farwell, and C. W. Gennet, Jr. 

Standard Equipments, Inc., Chicago; Evertite rail joints; C. O. Brad- 
shaw, Robert S. Fletcher and Albert E. Hill. 

Templeton, Kenly & Co., Ltd., Chicago; track, bridge and journal 
jacks; tie spacer; and rail puller’ and expander; E. D. Carthy, R. B. 
Hill, P. H. McManus, William Simpson, J. B. Templeton, and W. B. 
Templeton. 

Woodings-Verona Tool Works and Woodings Forge & Tool Company, 
Verona, Pa.; rail anchors; gaging tools; spring-clip and bent-shoulder 
tie plates ; spring washers; and triflex springs; James McComb, RK. J. 
McComb, G. McKewin, J. M. Moore, E. Woodings, and Ww. H. 
Woodings. 

at he Machine Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; tie cutting machine; 

. J. Franke, J. W. Vogler, and H. E. Woolery. 


The second and concluding installment of the report 
of this convention will appear in the Railway Age of 
next week. 
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Freight and Passenger Locomotive for Service on the Wisconsin Central 


Soo Line Locomotives Built 
by Lima 


Well-balanced 4-8-4 type develops 66,000 Ib. tractive 
force with 75-in. driving wheels 


OUR freight and passenger locomotives of the 
E 4-8-4 type were built for The Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste Marie by the Lima Locomotive 
Works during the early part of this year. These loco- 
motives are in service on the Wisconsin Central line. 
The design, conservative as to details, presents well- 
balanced proportions. The locomotives develop 66,000 
lb. tractive force. The driving wheels are 75 in. in diam- 
eter, the cylinders 26 in. by 32 in., and the boiler pressure 
270 lb. The boilers have 88.3 sq. ft. of grate area and a 
combined heating surface of 7,262 sq. ft., of which 2,120 
sq. ft. is in the superheater. 


Running Gear and Lubrication 


The locomotives are built on a General Steel Castings 
bed. Integral parts of this casting-are the cylinders and 
back cylinder heads, the main reservoir, the air-com- 
pressor supports, guide yoke, the reverse-gear bracket 
and the expansion shoe supports at the front and back 
of the firebox. Waist sheets are attached directly to the 
flanges of the bed casting and are placed in front of the 
front drivers, between the first and second pairs of 
drivers, and between the second and third pairs of 
drivers. 

The General Steel Castings engine truck has inside 
bearings and cast-steel A. S. F. roller-bearing wheels. 
The trailer truck of the four-wheel Delta type has bronze 
journal bearings on both axles. The rear wheels are 
43 in. in diameter, with cast-steel centers, while the front 
wheels are rolled steel. 

The driving-wheels have Boxpok cast-steel centers. 
These are mounted on axles of medium carbon steel. 
All of the driving boxes are of the crown-bearing type 
with Franklin grease cellars. The first pair of driving 
boxes is fitted with the Alco lateral-motion device. 

The pistons have cast-steel centers with bull rings of 
Hunt-Spiller gun iron and Duplex sectional packing 
tings. The crossheads and guides are of the multiple 
bearing type. The latter are secured to the back cyl- 
inder heads with the Slidguide attachment. Bronze 


floating bushings are mounted in all side rods and the 
back ends of the main rods, with fixed bushings of Hunt- 
Spiller gun iron. 

The weight of the reciprocating parts on one side is 
2,465 lb., 40.6 per cent of which is balanced. The ove: 
balance amounts to 252 Ib. in each front wheel; 220 Ib. 
in each main wheel; 285 Ib. in each intermediate wheel, 
and 245 Ib. in each back wheel. At diametral speed the 
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dynamic augment, from front drivers to rear drivers, 
amounts, respectively, to 12,700, 11,100, 14,400 and 
12,400 Ib. 

The valve motion is of the Walschaert type designed 
for 7% in. maximum travel and controlled by the Barco 
reverse gear. The valves are 12 in. in diameter and are 
fitted with Hunt-Spiller gun-iron bull rings and Duplex 
sectional packing rings. 

Each locomotive is equipped with two U. S. Metallic 
Packing force-feed lubricators. One of these is a 24- 
pint Model 31-8, with four feeds, for valve oil. This 
supplies the valves and cylinders. The other is an eight- 
feed 32-pint Model 31-14, for car oil. One feed leads 
to the guides through a four-way divider and one to the 
valve-rod crosshead guides. Four feeds lead to the shoe- 
and-wedge faces of the driving boxes through a four- 
way divider, and two feeds supply the driving-box-hub 
faces through four-way dividers. 

The side rods and back end main rods are equipped 
with Alemite hard-grease fittings. The valve gear, in- 





General Dimensions and Weights of the M. St. P. & S. S. M. 
4-8-4 Type Locomotives 


BIEN Viediaeiv Ovals. kd waneeiedecbnnwneaanteaeaas ce Se ee eS 
(Wisconsin Central) 

EY aie Paihia Lectern de arpa aad ee Le ee RG Lima 

(i CO 166 4 Caarudedwiee ekeee eeekee 4-8-4 


i a ci ah cia (ap ce lcd Sana oa, vice Wee 0-20 
RR Ta SIRES SRR ee ee eS ey ar 5000-5003 
3 aS eee 1938 
Sens G hehe Dee be edobad uaah wake ws eae 


: Freight and passenger 
Rated tractive force, engine, 85 per cent, Ib. ... 66,000 
Weights in working order, Ib.: 


Soh Soe Grae gk acy gia a pias dy Cae bse St a 263,000 
ES ie ee ene e haw ee aewiad vai 76,000 
On trailing truck: 
I i a a or cee waa de wee 52,300 
RS ee ae ee ea eo 54,200 
ES i ar Tel arc, A inal op ace baa Bik acu he 445,500 
Re ale a a ee ee ae 317,600 
Wheel bases, ft. and in.: 
EY a al dLlee decir adaness tide ewekevemuew bee 19- 9 
ee ee ee ee eran ee 46- 9 
SS 6 Se ee err 87- 9% 
Driving wheels, diameter outside tires, in. ..... 75 
Cylinders, number, diameter and stroke, in. .... 2-26x32 


I TM a cacat  ain a erie aitie wie 
Valves, piston type, size, in. 
EY SS GG co ckcaddede wens rewesicnaes 7% 
Boiler: 
SD IN UR oul pipe adn dad ene nes 270 
Diameter, first ring, outside, in. 
a ee ere i Race 132% 
I SR Oi Bae bine x cao Male oe 96% 
Combustion chamber length, in. 
Arch tubes, number and diameter, in. a 
Tubes, number and diameter, in. ............ 65- 2% 
Flues, number and diameter, in. ........... 199- 3y% 
Length over tube sheets, ft.-in. ............ 21- 6 
Soft coal 
Standard, Type BK 
I acl o a ean Wa alee eRe oe 88.3 
Heating surfaces, sq. ft.: 
Firebox and comb. chamber ................ 376 
Pt PE whnbeeuecenes:<osiee xh net oe-a douse 47 
es vugek iu enneweaseaeaawvers 423 
I OR, SD nk 6 oad 0 adn dk wrk Sele Kw wes era oe 4,7 
A wuss giv teddies deexeeeaeus 5.142 
EEA ie eae cone ane 2,120 
Comb. evap. and superheat. ...............6. 7,262 
Tender: 
I ola aR tat A ia es eal aaah le a ak algae wee 
RR ee eee 
Fuel capacity, tons aan 
RUE Kh vkenedeceetksde<esceenceeneenseues 


17,500 
24 
6-wheel 





cluding the valve-rod crosshead pin, the spring rigging, 
the engine-truck center plate, and the radial buffer are 
lubricated through the Alemite soft-grease fittings. West- 
inghouse mechanical lubricators are applied to the air 
compressors. 


The Boiler 


Silico-manganese steel has been used extensively in the 
construction of the boiler. There are three barrel courses, 
of which the second is conical in form. These, together 
with their welt strips, are of alloy steel, which is also 
used for the firebox roof sheet. 

The dome is placed well back on the conical course 
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and is only 7% in. high at the center. A small auxiliary 
dome of cast steel is attached to the roof sheet over a 
6-in. by 12-in. opening. This accommodates the safety 
valves. 

The firebox is 132% in. long by 96% in. wide inside 
the mud ring and the combustion chamber extends 54 
in. forward into the rear barrel course. The firebox is 
of basic open-hearth steel and is fabricated completely by 
butt welding. Tate type D flexible expansion stays and 
flexible staybolts are extensively employed. The flexible 
expansion stays are installed in the four longitudinal rows 
at each side of the crown sheet and in the four transverse 
rows over the top of the crown sheet at the front end of 
the combustion chamber. Below the flexible crown stays 
are three longitudinal rows of flexible staybolts on each 
side of the firebox. They are filled in across the front 
and back top corners of the firebox and are installed 
completely in the throat sheet and around the barrel of 
the combustion chamber. The sleeves are threaded in the 
sheets. 

The firebox is fitted with Firebar grates and the coal 
is fired by a Standard type BK stoker with the engine 
mounted near the front end of the tender on the left 
side. 

The boiler is laid out for the Type E superheater, 
included in the header of which is the American multiple 
type throttle valve. The Tangential steam dryer is ap- 
plied at the intake to the dry pipe. The feedwater heater 
is an Elesco steam-heat injector. 

The locomotives have the Master Mechanics’ front 
end. Both the front end and the ash pan are built to 
meet the requirements of the Minnesota State Forestry 
laws. Each boiler has a Barco low-water alarm. 


Other Features 


The cab windows have double glass for clear vision. 
The windshields are shatterproof glass. The cab is 
heated by steam radiators. Cut-off control is guided 
by a back-pressure gage and the cab equipment includes 
a Vapor steam-heat regulator. Superheated steam is 
supplied to the air pumps and blower lines. 

The locomotives are equipped with Westinghouse No. 
8ET brakes with two 8%-in. cross-compound compres- 
sors. These are placed on the front end of the bed 
casting. 


The Tender 


The tenders are built-up on General Steel Castings 
water-bottom underframes with open-hearth copper- 
bearing steel plates. They are fabricated largely by 
welding. 

The tender trucks are the Buckeye six-wheel type with 
33-in. multi-wear rolled-steel wheels and bronze jour- 
nal bearings. They are fitted with A. S. F. clasp brake 
rigging with a body-mounted brake cylinder. 

The engine and tender connections consist of the Unit 
Safety drawbar, the Franklin type E2 radial buffer, and 
Barco flexible connections for steam and air. The Miner 
A78-XB draft gear is applied at the rear of the tender. 


AMERICAN-OPERATED AIR CARRIERS carried 113,511 more passen- 
gers during the first six months of 1938 than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1937, according to reports received by the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority from operators of domestic lines and ex- 
tensions to foreign countries. The total amount of express 
carried, however, showed a decrease of 318,045 lbs. During this 
period the lines carried 666,825 passengers and 3,943,353 Ibs. of 
express. On the domestic lines only, passengers carried were 
576,319; express carried, 2,991,657 Ibs. 
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Seven Months 
Railway Buying 


EPORTS of railway purchases and inventories for 
[a the first seven months of 1938 show slight in- 

creases in buying from manufacturers since June 
and further liquidation of surplus material stocks, al- 
though the improvement is insufficient as yet to reduce 
the appalling decline in the carriers’ expenditures for 
materials and equipment from the corresponding sums 
spent in 1937 and the four previous years. 

Subject to slight revisions, with complete returns, July 
purchasing by Class I railroads totalled $56,363,000 for 
materials, fuel and equipment as compared with $47,326,- 
000 in June, 1938, and $92,033,000 in July, 1937, and 
the purchases of materials and equipment, exclusive of 
fuel, from manufacturers totalled $39,175,000 as com- 
pared with $29,992,000 last June and $70,160,000 in 
July, 1937. In these totals the materials, exclusive of fuel, 
were $24,740,000 in July as compared with $25,165,000 
in June and $64,607,000 in July, 1937, while equipment 
ordered from builders was approximately $14,435,000 in 
July as compared with $1,827,000 in June and $5,553,000 
in July, 1937. The equipment figures for July include 
the value of 5,000 freight cars ordered by the Southern 
in May but not released until July. Total buying from 
manufacturers in July was higher than in June and re- 





Railway Purchases—First 7 Months of Year 


Materials* Equipment 


received ordered Total Total 
from manu- from manu- from manu- including 

facturers facturers facturers Fuel fuel 

(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
ee $565,946 $252,618 $818,564 $198,654 $1,017,218 
ee ee 492,324 118,951 611,275 186,576 797,851 
Se 6 é welsieren 308,350 23,061 331,411 146,650 478,061 
19ZS .kcwccos BOB Ce 1,943 170,043 105,400 275,443 
Tee Lexhasoue 139,642 3,593 143,235 99,596 242,831 
i 249,749 56,749 306,498 121,236 427,734 
Lo eee 212,900 22,399 235,299 140,650 375,949 
i nearer 303,538 98,397 401,935 148,046 549,981 
ere 435,790 158,177 593,967 167,461 761,428 
ee 191,196 32,225+ 223,421 131,907 355,328 


* Includes rail and forest products. 


A areas $3,000,000 of materials for equipment built in Pennsylvania 
shops. 


Revised to September 26, 1938. 





flected the first upturn in buying in 12 consecutive 
months, but was approximately $31,000,000 below the 
buying from manufacturers in July, 1937. 


63 Per Cent Less Spending 


For the first seven months of 1938, purchases of ma- 
terials, fuel and equipment totalled approximately $355.,- 
328,000 as compared with approximately $761,428,000 
in the corresponding period of 1937—a reduction of 
$406,100,000 or 53 per cent and they were less than in 
any corresponding seven months period since 1933. Pur- 
chases of materials, exclusive of fuel, from manufac- 
turers during the seven months of 1938 totalled $191,- 
196,000 as compared with $435,790,000 in the first seven 
months of 1937 and the value of orders placed with build- 
ers for new locomotives and cars totalled approximately 
$32,225,000 as compared with $158,177,000 in the cor- 
responding period of 1937—a gross outlay for materials 
and equipment from manufacturers of $223,421,000 in 
the first seven months of 1938 as compared with $593,- 
967,000 in the corresponding period of 1937, a decline 
0! 63 per cent. 

Fuel purchases during the first seven months of 1938 
were $131,908,000 as compared with $167,461,000 in the 
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first seven months of 1937. Rail purchases totalled 
$14,042,000 as compared with $33,139,000 in the first 
seven months of 1937. Crossties buying totalled $25,- 
304,000 as compared with $34,163,000 in the first seven 
months of 1938. 

As compared with corresponding period of 1929, rail- 
way buying during the first seven months of this year 
showed a decline of approximately $374,750,000 in the 
purchase of materials, exclusive of fuel, from manufac- 





Railway Purchases—Materials and Supplies 


Rail, Cross- Other 

Fuel New &S.H. ties Material Total 

(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
ionsery, 1938 $21,879 $1,379 $3,962 $26,008 $53,228 
ebruary, 1938 .... 20,027 1,947 3,808 21,458 47,240 
March, 1938 ....... 19,953 2,343 3,975 23,573 49,844 
PA 18,413 2,232 3,539 21,268 45,452 
jee 17,113 2,269 3,598 19,932 42,912 
i a ee 17,334 2,285 3,323 19,557 42,499 
Ds AA choc ora oars 17,189 1,587 3,099 20,053 41,928 
BM. OEY secace oom oneis 21,873 3,813 5,703 55,091 86,480 
7 Months, 1938 .... 131,908 14,042 25,304 151,849 323,10 
7 Months, 1937 .... 167,461 33,139 34,163 368,488 603,251 


Revised to September 26, 1938. 





turers, a decline of approximately $220,393,000 in equip- 
ment ordered from builders of locomotives and cars, a 
decline of $595,143,000 in the materials and equipment, 
exclusive of fuel, purchased from manufacturers and a 
decline of approximately $661,890,000 or 65 per cent in 
the purchases of materials, equipment and fuel. 


Inventories Drop 


Materials and supplies in the hands of the Class I 
railroads on August 1 totalled approximately $344,713,- 
000—which was a decline of approximately $10,500,000 
since July 1, and a decline of $40,300,000 since January 
1 and a decline of approximately $30,100,000 since 
August 1, 1937. The inventory of rail on hand, includ- 
ing relay rail, totalling approximately $30,896,000 on 
August 1, was the lowest rail inventory since January 1 
and was almost $7,000,000 less than the total on August 
1, 1937. The crosstie inventory on August 1 totalling 
approximately $60,016,000, while approximately $10,- 
000,000 higher than a year ago was less by approximately 
$13,000,000 than on April 1 this year when crosstie 
stocks were highest. Store stocks, including materials 
for maintaining track and rolling stock, totalled approxi- 
mately $222,111,000 on August 1, which was less by ap- 
proximately $33,500,000 than on January 1 and approxi- 








mately $25,800,000 less than on August 1, 1937. Since 
Materials on Hand 
Rail, New Cross- Other 

Fuel & S.H. ties Material Scrap Total 

(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
January 1, 1938.. $30,499 $30,333 $59,015 $255,713 $9,495 $385,055 
February 1, 1938 31,453 31,820 66,153 245,887 8,075 383,388 
March 1, 1938... 28,822 32,238 68,558 244,454 7,979 382,051 
April 1, 1938 27,847 34,644 73,280 236,512 8,098 380,381 
May 1, 1938..... 25,223 34,076 71,583 235,876 7,336 374,094 
June 1, 1938 22,391 33,504 65,020 233,634 9,396 363,945 
July 1, 1938 22,568 33,007 63,271 227,136 9,276 355,258 
August 1, 1938.. 22,099 30,896 60,016 222,111 9,591 344,713 
August 1, 1937.. 32,652 37,043 50,036 247,980 7,121 374,832 


Revised to September 26, 1938. 





railway materials are for the most part inventoried at 
their original cost, these figures, though preliminary, re- 
flect continued reductions in the volume of the surplus 
material which accumulated in 1937 and show that the 
consumption of materials and supplies by the railroads 
during the first seven months of the year exceeded pur- 
chases by approximately $40,000,000. 








Labor Executives Also 
Have Wage Pamphlet 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

AILWAY Labor Executives’ Association argu- 

ments in. opposition to the proposed 15 per cent 

wage cut are set forth in a 28-page pamphlet en- 
titled “The Wages of Railroad Labor, 1938” which was 
issued last week in response to what R. L. E. A. Chair- 
man George M. Harrison calls a feeling “that the true 
facts . . . should be made available for public considera- 
tion,” because of the “vital public interest in the matter.” 
The booklet, which has been distributed to editors 
throughout the country, is devoted in the main to the 
development of arguments purporting to support seven 
reasons “Why Railroad Wages Should Not Be Re- 
duced !’’; although it includes also the explanatory fore- 
word by Mr. Harrison and sections on “What Is Rail- 
road Labor?” and “What Are the Real Causes of the 
‘Railroad Problem’?” Upon its cover, and again on its 
title page, are two brief quotations from President Roose- 
velt’s June 24 radio address—one calling for greater 
co-operation between capital and labor, and the other 
suggesting a united stand on the part of both “to resist 
wage cuts which would further reduce purchasing 
power.” 


Hits Railway Publicity Methods 


Chairman Harrison’s foreword, after asserting that 
“the maintenance of mass purchasing power is necessary 
to the social and economic well being of the American 
nation,”’ goes on to say that the extent to which the rail- 
roads “have attempted to misguide public opinion has 
not been generally recognized.” And the wage case, he 
adds, “has proved no exception insofar as tactics are 
concerned. Those who travel observe stately dis- 
plays in passenger stations, find propaganda pamphlets 
at their plates in railroad diners, on their seats and in 
their berths . . . all indicating that railroad wages should 
be cut.” Then there is the railroad advertising and 
management’s 16-page pamphlet, entitled “Railroads and 
Railroad Wages, 1938,” 30,000 copies of which, Mr. 
Harrison says, were distributed—‘“for one purpose—to 
prejudice the public mind against one million American 
citizens who earn their livelihood by giving their best 
efforts and their very lives to railroad service.” All of 
which brought on labor’s feeling that the “true facts” 
should be set down. 

Railroad labor is introduced as “the one million work- 
ers in this country—red blooded American citizens all— 
solidly united first by craft or class through the standard 
railway labor organizations which have developed over 
a period of many years, and secondly through the affilia- 
tion together of 20 of the standard railway labor organi- 
zations in the Railway Labor Executives’ Association— 
protected in their rights by the Railway Labor Act, and 
through their own democratic processes.” The latter, 
the introduction previously said, is a “strictly democratic” 
process, “notwithstanding railroad propaganda to the 
contrary. 

Another point sought to be made in this section is 
that holding the railroad industry to be essentially a 
“labor industry”; and this “unique requirement . . . for 
a comparatively large labor force, rather than high wages, 
as intimated by railroad managements, explains why the 
railroad wage bill is the largest single item of railway 
operating expenses.” : 

Then comes the page devoted to the above-mentioned 
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seven reasons “Why Railroad Wages Should Not Be Re- 
duced!” They are set forth as follows: 


1. Railroad wages are not high. Contrary to general belief they 
are miserably low. The average wage of all railroad workers 
last year was $1,115. The hourly compensation of railroad em- 
ployees is but 1 cent higher than it was 18 years ago. 

2. Due to the increased efficiency and productivity of their 
employees, the railroads are now receiving more work and far 
more efficient work for each dollar of wages paid than at any 
other time in the history of the industry. 

3. The increased productivity and efficiency of railroad work- 
ers, on the other hand, has resulted in their widespread unem- 
ployment and reduction in total wages paid. Railroad employees 
at the present time are in a worse position with respect to their 
employment than they were at any time during the depression. 

4. Railroad wages are not now and have never been a drain 
on the revenues of the railroad industry. 

5. Railroad wages are indefensibly low as compared with 
wages in other major industries. These other industries which 
are now paying substantially higher wages than the railroad 
industry have taken no steps to reduce wages. 

6. Railroad traffic and revenues have shown a remarkable and 
unexpected improvement with the substantial upturn in business 
during the past several months. All facts indicate that railroad 
revenues, now running ahead of the year 1936, will this year 
equal if not exceed revenues of last year. 

7. A wage reduction in the railroad industry would not only 
be contrary to the President’s recovery program, but would likely 
be followed by other industries generally. Such a policy might 
easily reverse the present favorable trend of business through 
its deflationary effect and destroy the substantial gain in railroad 
traffic which is generally recognized to be the primary need of 
the carriers at the present time. 

The argument opens with a reference to that annual- 
wage figure of $1,115 which was taken from data com- 
piled by the Railroad Retirement Board, and which, as 
pointed out in last week’s issue, covers all persons who 
got any pay from the railroads during 1937, including 
some 109,000 who got less than $10 each. It is asserted 
here that this $1,115 is barely a subsistence wage; and 
meanwhile, the statement adds, 860,000 employees or 
49.3 percent earned less than $1,000 last year. Also, 
it is calculated that 15 per cent cut would reduce the 
$1,115 average to $950. Next come figures and charts 
set forth in alleged support of the statement that the 
“average hourly compensation of railroad workers has 
increased but one cent since 1920.’ Management’s aver- 
age-wage figures are characterized as “inflated” esti- 
mates, compiled on the basis of “certain information re- 
ported monthly and annually to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission.” Later on, however, the I. C. C. becomes 
a source of data based on “sworn reports of the rail- 
roads” when the pamphlet uses payroll figures to set up 
a chart showing that “total compensation of railroad 
employees has been steadily reduced since 1920.” Total 
compensation in 1937 is found to have been 53 per cent 
of the 1920 figure (in other words a drop of 47 per cent) 
“while operating revenue was only 33 per cent below.” 
Meanwhile employment last year was “only 55 per cent 
of 1920,” a set-up which the pamphlet interprets as 
meaning that “the railroads are now receiving 88 per 
cent more work per employee, 101 per cent more work 
per employee’s hour of service and 92 per cent more 
work per dollar of wages than they received in 1920.” 
Railroad employees, it adds, “through the phenomenal 
increase in their productivity and efficiency have literally 
worked themselves out of jobs to the extent of 45 per 
cent of their 1920 numbers.” 

Other propositions defended in this section are: “Rail- 
roads Now Pay Labor 28 Per Cent Less Wages Per 
Unit of Pay Traffic (than in 1920)”; and “Railroad 
Wages Are Not Now and Never Have Been a Drain 
Upon the Revenues of the Railroad Industry.” ‘What- 
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ever yardstick is used,” says an italicized sentence, “the 
labor cost of the railroads has been steadily reduced 
since 1920.” 


Cites Recent Railway Accidents 


Comparisons with wages in other industries are fol- 
lowed by a section designed to show the hazards of 
railway employment and its tie-up with public safety. 
Here are reprinted newspaper stories of last June’s 
“Olympian” wreck at Custer Creek, Mont., and last 
August’s accident to the “St. Louisan” near Cedarville, 
Ohio. Continuing in the next section to argue that “A 
Reduction in Railroad Wages Can Not Be Justified on 
Basis of Railroad Revenues” the pamphlet makes the 
point that railroad revenues are now back to the level 
of 1937 when “the present wage scale was agreed to by 
the employees and railroad management.” Also, the 
Ex Parte 123 rate increases are set up as $270,000,000 
a year, given “to offset ‘increased labor costs’ which in 
fact have never existed.” 

Concluding sections contend that a reduction in rail- 
road wages would be contrary to sound public policy and 
that railway financial practices are the real cause of the 
“Railroad Problem.” In the former connection the pam- 
phlet suggests that “It would indeed be unfortunate for 
any industry to be marked as the bell-wether which led 
the country into another period of deflation and economic 
collapse.” The discussion of railway finances and the 
pamphlet as well concludes with this statement: “The 
railway employees of this country cannot fairly and justly 
be called upon to make still greater sacrifices and undergo 
additional hardships merely to bolster up and prolong 
the existence of a capital structure in the railroad indus- 
try which is inflated to an extent that no reasonably 
anticipated earnings will enable the industry to meet 
that burden.” 


Emergency Board Appointed 
(Continued from page 470) 


net deficit of $181,000,000—a deficit in six months which 
more than wiped out the net income of six years. 


Reducing Wages Because Burden Is Crushing Industry 


“We are not trying to reduce wages merely because 
they are high. We are seeking to reduce them because 
the present wage burden is crushing the railroad indus- 
try. There must be some further readjustment of our 
expenses, to bring them more nearly in line with our 
reduced income. We have done everything that we can 
do in this regard. No industry can continue to exist 
if it is forced to spend more than it takes in. The pres- 
ent lack of balance is apparent from the fact that out 
of every dollar you pay us for a passenger ticket or for 
a freight bill, almost one-half goes out immediately in 
wages. Remember that fact. Railroad employees re- 
ceive practically fifty cents out of each dollar we take in. 

“While our employees receive hourly earnings 15 per 
cent higher than in 1929, what has happened to their 
industry? Almost one-third of the railroad mileage of 
the country is in bankruptcy. Our net income has dis- 
appeared. The result of railroad operation in the first 
half of 1938 was a deficit of more than $181,000,000. 
This is a net loss of $1,000,000 a day, or of more than 
$40,000 an hour. It is clear that a reduction in railroad 
wages is necessary. 
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“A reduction in railroad wages is justified by all the 
factors which must determine rates of pay. Even in 
1929 railroad workers were better paid than were work- 
ers in other industries. In that year the weekly earn- 
ings of regularly employed railroad men were higher 
than the weekly earnings of all employees in the United 
States; were higher than the average farmer’s weekly 
income ; and were higher than the weekly wages of farm 
labor. In other words, railroad men entered the depres- 
sion on a wage level much higher than did other work- 
ers in the country. 


Wages Up—Cost of Living Down 


“Railroad wages have gone up. The cost of living 
has come down. Therefore the weekly pay of the aver- 
age railroad worker will now buy more than in 1929. 
Remember this fact. The purchasing power of regularly 
employed railroad workers is now 26 per cent greater 
than it was in 1929. All the factors which must deter- 
mine rates of pay prove that a reduction in railroad 
wages is justified. 

“Finally, a wage reduction is inevitable in the national 
welfare. With a 26-billion dollar industry on the verge 
of disaster, there can be no sound and lasting national 
recovery. We rank among the nation’s largest employ- 
ers. However, since 1929 there has been a loss of 790,- 
000 railroad jobs. Part of this reduction in employment 
has been due to reduced traffic, but a very substantial 
part has been due to our inability to pay for labor at 
the present high wage scales. During the past year 
alone, 245,000 railroad men have been laid off. 

“Furthermore, when conditions permit, the railroads 
are one of our most important national customers. In 
1929, which was not one of our peak buying years, we 
spent $1,330,000,000 for the materials and supplies used 
in railroad operation. In 1938, if we are able to main- 
tain our present rate of buying, we will spend about 
$560,000,000 for this same purpose. This represents 
a loss in sales to our basic industries of $770,000,000.” 


Air-Conditioning 
of Buses Successful 
(Continued from page 477) 


removed altogether when cold weather arrives. The 
condenser is of the evaporative type and is very com- 
pact. The entire air-conditioning system is light in 
weight, totaling only 1,250 lb., of which the refrigerating 
unit represents half. 

The driver controls the operation of the system by 
means of a master control station at the front of the 
bus. Both visible and audible signals are provided. 
When the motor of the unit is being started, a red light 
shows on the control panel, changing to green as soon 
as the motor achieves normal operating speed. The con- 
trol station also carries a temperature regulator which 
enables the driver to set the temperature at any desired 
level, after which it is regulated automatically by thermo- 
static control. The system is controlled and used ex- 
clusively by the Interstate Transit Lines, Chicago & 
North Western Stages, and the Union Pacific Stages. 


THE ANNUAL MobeEL EXHIBITION of the Model Builders Guild 
will be held in Chicago on November 7-19 at the Hotel Hamilton. 
Both amateur and commercial model exhibits will be displayed 
in 4,600 sq. ft of floor space. 
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Advisory Boards 


Loading Forecast 


Expect the fourth-quarter total 
to be about 3.6 per 
cent below 1937 


Freight car loadings in the fourth quarter 
of 1938 are expected to be about 3.6 per 
cent below actual loadings in the same 
quarter in 1937 according to estimates 
compiled by the 13 Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards. On the basis of these estimates, 
freight car loadings of the 29 principal 
commodities will be 5,318,986 cars in the 
fourth quarter of 1938, compared with 5,- 
516,292 actual car loadings for the same 
classes of commodities in the corresponding 
period last year. 

Of the 13 Shippers’ Advisory Boards, 10 
estimate a decrease in car loadings in the 
fourth quarter of 1938, compared with the 
same period in the preceding year, while 
three—the Pacific Coast, Pacific Northwest 
and the Trans-Missouri-Kansas Boards— 
estimate increases. 

The tabulation below shows the total 
loading for each district for the fourth 
quarter of 1937, the estimated loadings for 
the fourth quarter of 1938, and the per- 
centage of decrease or increase: 


Actual Estimated 
loadings loadings 





fourth fourth 
Shippers’ Advisory quarter quarter Per cent 
Boards 1937 1938 decrease 
Allegheny .......... 707,648 668,111 5.6 
Pacific Coast ....... 242,700 252,801 4.2 Inc. 
Pacific Northwest ... 177,298 188,912 6.6 Inc. 
ne eee 392,705 386,967 1.5 
Pre 564,869 536,992 4.9 
Great Lakes ........ 363,034 336,626 7.3 
Atlantic States ...... 588,793 574,460 2.4 
Central Western .... 264,879 244,942 7.5 
New England ....... 104,950 99,384 5.3 
Northwest .......... 298,409 260,281 12.8 
CS 808,658 767,417 5.1 
Cle. VEROP cccccces 692,219 689,440 0.4 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas 310,130 312,653 0.8 Inc. 
Total ............+5,516,292 5,318,986 3.6Dec. 


Of the 29 commodities included in the es- 
timate, increases are expected in 10 and 
decreases in 19. The ten commodities for 
which increases are estimated are: Flour, 
meal and other mill products; citrus fruits, 
livestock; poultry and dairy products; 
salt; lumber and forest products; sugar, 
syrup and molasses; cement; lime and 
plaster; and paper, paper board and pre- 
pared roofing. 

Loading of citrus fruits is expected to be 
21.2 per cent greater in the fourth quarter 
of 1938 than in the same period last 
year, while an increase of 4.7 per cent is 
estimated for sugar, syrup and molasses. 
Other increases include cement 3.7 per 
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52 Per Cent Say Workers 
Should Accept Wage Cut 


Fifty-two per cent of a typical 
cross-section of the American pub- 
lic believe that “in view of the pres- 
ent financial troubles of the rail- 
roads” the railroad workers should 
accept a pay cut, according to a 
survey covering thousands of Amer- 
ican voters in all walks of life, made 
public on September 27 by Dr. 
George Gallup, director, American 
Institute of Public Opinion, and 
published in the New York “Times” 
for September 28. Those who voted 
for the pay cut were asked “If there 
is a cut, should it be 15 per cent as 
the companies have demanded? If 
not a 15 per cent, how big should 
the cut be?” Returns show that 
about one-half favored a 15 per cent 
reduction, while the remaining half 
voted for cuts ranging from 2 to 15 
per cent. 











cent; lime and plaster, 3.2 per cent; and 
poultry and dairy products, 3 per cent. 
Of the commodities for which decreases 
are estimated those showing the largest 
percentage of decrease are: Agricultural 
implements and vehicles other than auto- 
mobiles 27.5 per cent; machinery and 
boilers, 26 per cent; hay, straw and al- 
falfa 20.6 per cent; ore and concentrates, 
19.7 per cent; cotton, 9.4 per cent; cotton 
seed and products, except oil, 13.8 per cent; 
potatoes, 11.6 per cent, gravel, sand and 
stone, 12 per cent; and automobiles, trucks 
and parts, 10.1 per cent. For coal and 
coke, a decrease of 0.5 per cent is estimated. 


Use Broadway Limited Model for 
Television Exhibit 


A powered, scale model of the Pennsyl- 
vania’s Broadway Limited has been installed 
in the stage set of a miniature theatre in 
Radio City, New York, for the first public 
demonstration of the transmission of tele- 
vision in the United States. Engineers of 
the Radio Corporation of America have 
placed the train model against a diorama 
background portraying New York’s sky- 
line and in the test action the electrically- 
hauled train is observed entering, and dis- 
appearing into, one of the portals of the 
Hudson river tunnels. In the adjoining 
room, where the reception apparatus is 
located, visitors see the “telecast” com- 
pleted on a ground glass screen upon which 
every feature of the train’s movement is 
faithfully reproduced. 
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Speedy Hearing 
For B. & O. Plan 


Road's officials tell I. C. C. of 
widespread approval for 
their proposal 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
heard at a public hearing on September 22 
that the Baltimore & Ohio had made sub- 
stantial progress in its efforts to avoid re- 
organization through a $12,000,000 volun- 
tary interest reduction plan which has been 
submitted to the road’s security holders. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
together with leading institutional investors 
have made known their approval of the 
plan. The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration set January 1, 1939, as the dead- 
line for the plan to be placed in opera- 
tion. 

Fred N. Oliver, counsel for the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks, told 
Commissioner Mahaffie that his association 
endorsed the B. & O. plan. He went on 
to point out that his group has 353 mem- 
bers, holding between $52,000,000 and $60,- 
000,000 of the company’s securities. Fred- 
erick S. Walker, vice president of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, speaking for his company, which 
holds $11,299,000 of the B. & O. bonds, 
said that his company would be willing to 
go along with the interest reduction and 
extension of maturity plan. 

The insistence of the RFC on the Janu- 
ary 1, 1939 deadline became known when 
George M. Shriver, senior vice president 
of the B. & O., made public a letter from 
Chairman Jesse Jones of the RFC. Mr. 
Jones’ letter said that “It is understood 
that our conditional commitment to accept 
such treatment is not to be construed as 
an acceptance of the plan in a reorganiza- 
tion proceeding, whether under Section 77 
or otherwise; and that such conditional 
commitment is likewise subject to the plan 
being declared operative before January 
1, 1939.” Mr. Jones went on to say that 
in view of the company’s fine record over 
a long period of years, “it is to be hoped 
that you will be successful in your efforts 
to bring about a readjustment of your fixed 
charges without resort to the courts.” 

The hearing, which was held before 
Commissioner Mahaffie, turned out to be 
of very short duration due to the fact that 
there was no opposition to the plan and 
only representatives of the company and 
leading institutional investors _ testified. 
Appearing for the company were Danicl 

(Continued on page 495) 
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I. C. C. Reopens 


Motor Hours Case 


Hearing set for November 4 at 
Chicago in order issued 
“with reluctance’ 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has reopened the motor carrier hours-of- 
service case (Ex Parte No. MC-2) for 
further hearing, meanwhile postponing 
from October 1 to December 31 the ef- 
fective date of its order in the case insofar 
as it applies to common and contract 
truckers and the effective date of Rule 5, 
requiring the maintenance of a driver’s log, 
insofar as it applies to common and con- 
tract bus operators. The further hearing will 
open before Examiner R. W. Snow at the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, on November 4. 

Acting upon further consideration of the 
record and of petitions for rehearing, the 
commission, says a notice signed by Com- 
missioner Eastman as chairman of Division 
5, “reached this decision with reluctance, 
believing that many of the objections to the 
present regulations are based on a lack of 
understanding of what is permitted under 
them.” Among the petitioners were 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
which asked that the commission treat its 
report and order as a “proposed report and 
order” to the end that further hearings be 
held; and the National Association of 
Motor Bus Operators, which asked a re- 
hearing insofar as Rule 5 may be applicable 
to motor carriers of passengers over regu- 
lar routes on regular schedules and be- 
tween fixed termini. Meanwhile, Mr. East- 
man’s statement reveals, the American 
Federation of Labor and its constituent 
unions directly concerned, “have indicated 
their strong opposition to any postponement 
of the regulations.” 

The notice goes on to say, however, that 
“misunderstanding persists” despite the 
many letters written and interviews held 
to explain the regulations. Also, the com- 
mission “recognized the merit” of the 
A. T. A. contention that “until our order 
of July 12 was issued, no opportunity had 
been afforded the carriers and others to 
study the important changes then made in 
the rules previously prescribed by Division 
5, to consider the probable consequences 
of the new rules, and to present the results 
of such a study to us. Opportunity to com- 
ment on the particular form of log which 
was prescribed by Division 5 on July 15, 
also had not been provided.” The com- 
mission further recognized that the truck- 
ing industry “is made up of varied types 
of operations and that it is possible the 
report and order did not give sufficient 
consideration to the special conditions 
found in certain of these operations.” 

The Chicago hearing will continue 
“through so much of November as is re- 
quired,” thereby minimizing “the delay in 
putting the hours-of-service regulations for 
property carriers into effect.” Evidence 
will be taken on the questions, “first, 
Whether changes in the rules and regula- 
tions respecting hours of duty and of driv- 
ing or operating prescribed by the order 
of July 12 are required in the interest of 
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safety of operation or may be made to meet 
operating needs of the carriers without 
adverse effect on safety, and, second, 
whether modification of the requirements 
respecting the driver’s log is necessary or 
desirable.” 

The commission’s decision in this hours- 
of-service case was reviewed in the Rail- 
way Age of July 30, page 188. 


P. R. R. Officers Address Benefit 
Group 


The Mutual Beneficial Association of 
Pennsylvania Railroad Employees, Inc., 
held its 25th annual general assembly on 
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8 Months N. O. I. 
Was $154,711,883 


0.99 per cent return compares 
with 2.63 per cent in 
like 193'7 period 


Class I railroads in the first eight months 
of 1938 had a net railway operating in- 
come of $154,711,883 which was at the 
annual rate of return of 0.99 per cent, 
according to the Bureau of Railway Eco- 








September 26 and 27 in Philadelphia, Pa. nomics of the Association of American 
CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of August 
38 1937 1930 
EE CORTES, TOTO 6 0.00. 9c. c0itie snd esiewonwewses $315,387,313 $359,611,956 $460,973,773 
SE MARIE ION 9 0:5 5.4 6. ors 1090 Rss enmenaie'ee 229,631,995 268,190,412 323,571,474 
PN dag: ie Tanca ad ric ndeoaiaraevei ios os se WR lerdal na 29,217,753 29,194,480 31,747,043 
Net filway Operating income... ...6..sccccceesecees 45,376,622 50,756,743 94,327,471 
COerRne TANI — GET COTE So 50:60. 06.058 Swisieseaiorosi waie's 72.81 74.58 70.19 
Rate of return on property investment—per cent..... 1.67 1.88 3.33 
Eight Months Ended August 31 
OD IIE, DIR 6. o.0-0nsec0e-0 66 Sain ceeweans $2,251,436,918 $2,811,570,738 $3,572,873,894 
EE TI, GUIIIER ois ik ci cevewenesedesceene 1,783,818,556  2,093,345,833 2,701,718,583 
BE: cin trukeeeawwessasiees 4 cos a oceheil nea ecnech as 226,282,100 219,583,374 240,197,403 
Net railway operating income...........ccccssecees 154,711,883 411,208,051 545,262,898 
OCNRIS SUNSET CREE a 656 2o 0sea nico oiee weecwieeioeit 79.23 74.45 75.62 
Rate of return on property investment—per cent..... 0.99 2.63 3.45 








In addressing the group, M. W. Clement, 
president of the road, urged employees to 
take an interest in the railroad industry, 
stating that “there has never been a time 
in the history of rail transportation when 
it needed the assistance of each and every 
individual employee that it does right now.” 
J. F. Deasy, vice-president, operation, of 
the road, reminded employees of their re- 
sponsibility to investors, pointing out that 
“the question is not only one of moral duty 
to the people whose money we are using, 
and who own our property, but also that 
our own individual interests are directly 
at stake in doing whatever it may be neces- 
sary to do to see that the people who own 
our property get a square deal.” 


Motor Rates in New England 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, has issued a new report and 
order in No. MC-22, modifying in some 
respects its previous findings in this case 
wherein it prescribed minimum rates for 
common-carrier truckers in New England. 
The commission’s original decision, along 
with that in Ex Parte No. MC-21, pre- 
scribing minimum rates in Central territory, 
was reviewed in the Railway Age of August 
20, page 287. 


Club Meetings 


The Canadian Railway Club will hold 
its next meeting on October 17 at the 
Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que., at 8 p. m. 
L. K. Sillcox, first vice-president of the 
New York Air Brake Company, Water- 
town, N. Y., will present a paper entitled 
“Crossing Paths in Transport.” 

The Car Foremen’s Association of 
Omaha, Council Bluffs and South Omaha 
Interchange will hold its next meeting on 
October 13 at Burlington station, Omaha, 
Neb. T. P. Schmidt will present a paper 
entitled “Rule 4.” 


Railroads. In the first eight months of 
1937, their net railway operating income 
was $411,208,051 or 2.63 per cent, and in 
the first eight months of 1930 it was $545,- 
262,898 or 3.45 per cent. 

August net railway operating income was 
$45,376,622 or 1.67 per cent, as compared 
with August, 1937’s $50,756,743, or 1.88 
per cent, and in August, 1930’s $94,327,471 
or 3.33 per cent. 

Gross revenues for the first eight months 
of 1938 totaled $2,251,436,918 compared 
with $2,811,570,738 for the same period in 
1937, and $3,572,873,894 for the same period 
in 1930, a decrease of 19.9 per cent below 
1937, and 37 per cent below 1930; operating 
expenses amounted to $1,783,818,556 com- 
pared with $2,093,345,833 in 1937 and $2.- 
701,718,583 in 1930. Operating expenses 
for the first eight months were 14.8 per 
cent less than in the same period of 1937, 
and 34 per cent below 1930. 

Class I roads in the eight months ac- 
crued $226,282,100 in taxes compared with 
$219,583,374 in the same period of 1937, 
and $240,197,403 in the same period of 1930. 
For August alone, tax accruals amounted 
to $29,217,753 an increase of $23,273 or 
one-tenth of one per cent above August, 
1937. Forty-nine Class I roads failed to 
earn expenses and taxes in the first eight 
months, of which 20 were in the Eastern 
district, eight in the Southern district and 
21 in the Western district. 

Gross for August amounted to $315,- 
387,313 compared with $359,611,956 in Au- 
gust, 1937, and $460,973,773 in August, 
1930; operating expenses totaled $229,631,- 
995 compared with $268,190,412 in the same 
month in 1937, and $323,571,474 in August, 
1930. 

Class I roads in the Easern district for 
the eight months had a net of $86,012,960, 
a 1.10 per cent return, as compared with 


(Continued on page 495) 
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Frank Advocates 
All Common Stock 


S. E. C. member says railway 
investors would thereby 
be better off 


Jerome N. Frank, member of the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission, in a recent 
address before the National Association of 
Securities Commissioners at Kansas City, 
Mo., on September 22, suggested that rail- 
road investors and especially those in- 
volved in reorganizations under Section 77 
of the Bankruptcy Act, might be better 
off in the long run if they held common 
stock instead of fixed interest-bearing 
bonds. 

For many years, according to Commis- 
sioner Frank, the suggestion has come up, 
again and again, that railroads should be 
reorganized and _ subsequently financed 
through the issuance solely of shares of 
stock. Mr. Frank also thought that “if 
we inquire into the reason for that re- 
current suggestion, we might conclude that 
it is perhaps appropriately applicable not 
only to railroad, but to other major in- 
dustries.” 

He then went on to declare that fore- 
closures of railroads are purely formal and 
not real, pointing out that although bond- 
holders are legally entitled to sell the prop- 
erty at a foreclosure sale, yet, in reality, a 
bankrupt railroad is not an entity that can 
readily be transformed into cash with the 
result that what always occurs is a re- 
organization. In this reorganization, he 
said, the bondholders usually have to take 
new bonds and some stock, the bonds be- 
ing junior to a new series to bonds which 
have to be floated to obtain cash for the 
new company. 

“Since reorganization of most of our 
railroads has been a periodic phenomenon, 
this may often be said: 4 railroad bond 
is in fact not a binding promise to pay the 
principal and interest of the bond, but con- 
tains an implied option, running to the so- 
called borrower, to issue to the bondholder, 
in place of payment, a new, junior bond 
and some stock in a reorganized company,” 
said Mr. Frank. He here observed that 
the net result of most reorganizations is 
that the chief ‘beneficiaries are the lawyers, 
the accountants and the reorganization 
bankers. 

Summarizing his argument that bonds 
are not what they purport to be, Mr. 
Frank asserted that “a railroad bond is 
therefore merely a claim to a portion of 
the income of the railroad, a claim which 
ranks ahead of the claim to a portion of 
that income which is represented by stock. 
Every railroad bond is thus, in last analy- 
sis, merely an income bond of a certain 
kind. And the provision of the bond call- 
ing for the payment of interest, instead 
of being to the advantage of the bondholder 
becomes, in a period of drastically reduced 
earnings, a source of grave injury to the 
bondholder. He would often be far bet- 
ter off if, instead of having a theoretical 
right to interest which, when not realized, 
precipitates the railroad into wasteful and 
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expensive reorganization, he hada claim 
to a portion of the profits, payment of 
which was not legally required except when 
sufficient profits were earned.” 

“The history of railroad finance,” he 
concluded, “therefore, goes to show that, 
so far as railroads are concerned, the in- 
vestors would perhaps be far better off if 
they realistically recognized that they had 
only a prior claim against earnings and if, 
therefore, the securities issued to them 
consisted of stock, entitled to earnings, but 
not so legally devised as to cause defaults 
and costly and wasteful reorganizations in 
the event of defaults. In other words, the 
history of railroad financing goes to show 
that maybe, at least with respect to rail- 
roads, we need to take a new attitude con- 
cerning interest; that, while, in earlier 
periods, the condemnation of interest-tak- 
ing—whether it purported to be based on 
theological, or moral, or economic grounds 
—was founded upon a regard for the bor- 
rower, today we may perhaps need to put 
severe restrictions upon interest-taking out 
of regard for the welfare of the investor.” 


msportation Luncheon October 5 


he Illinois Chamber of Commerce will 
hold its transportation luncheon at Chi- 
cago on October 5. E. E. Norris, presi- 
dent of the Southern, will be the speaker, 
his subject being ‘America’s Railroad 
Crossroads.” 


Claim Payments Decrease Slightly 


Payments for freight loss and damage, 
according to reports compiled by the 
Freight Claim division of the Association 
of American Railroads, totaled $11,698,277 
in the first six months of 1938, as com- 
pared with $11,796,395 during the same per- 
iod of 1937, a decrease of 0.8 per cent. 


Interstate Transit Authorized to 
Become Self-Insurer 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, has approved the application 
of the Interstate Transit Lines, affiliate of 
the Union Pacific, for authority to qualify 
as a self-insurer under section 215 of the 
Motor Carrier Act. 


Western-Southern Class Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has modified its order in the western- 
southern class rates case (No. 26,510) so 
as to make it effective on February 7, 
1939 (instead of November 7), “upon not 
less than 45 days’ notice....” A few 
days before the commission issued an 
order granting for a period of six months 
the necessary fourth-section relief to make 
the prescribed rates effective. 

This is the case wherein the commis- 
sion completed its work of prescribing 
joint inter-territorial rates lower than the 
combinations on the gateways between all 
the major rate territories east of the 
Rocky Mountains. The decision, reviewed 
in the Railway Age of April 30, page 763, 
estimated that the adjustment as a whole 
would reduce rates on the traffic involved 
by an average of about 10 per cent; al- 
though the order permitted the applica- 
tion of the Ex Parte 123 increases to the 
new scale. 
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Employees Seek 
Barge Line Scalp 


“Why expand a flop?’’—query 
of rail workers at rousing 
meeting in Atlanta 


Representatives of railway employees 
from 11 states (mostly in the Southeast) 
met in Atlanta, Ga., on September 23 to 
discuss the threat to their employment 
caused by the proposed further expansion 
of the operations of the Federal Barge 
Line. Fully informed as to the economic 
and political issues involved in the oper- 
ations of this government-owned and tax- 
supported “invader” of railroad traffic and 
employment, the delegates passed resolu- 
tions urging the federal government to 
cease its barge line operations; and each 
delegate returned to his home prepared to 
arouse his fellows to wage educational 
warfare on this incursion of government 
into the already over-crowded business of 
transportation. 

The Atlanta meeting was called by rail- 
road employees of Savannah, Ga., who 
have recently succeeded in convincing their 
fellow-citizens that operation of the Fed- 
eral Barge Line into Savannah would do 
that community a great deal more harm 
than good. Six thousand Savannah resi- 
dents and 600 leading business men signed 
petitions to the board of managers and ad- 
visers of the Waterways Corporation ask- 
ing them not to approve inauguration of 
service on an Augusta-Savannah route 
(which Congress had already authorized). 
The city of Savannah also refused to pro- 
vide terminal facilities for the line (under 
the Barge Line’s usual scheme of inducing 
a municipality to provide a terminal under 
a promise of the payment of rentals, which 
rentals practically always fall far short of 
covering the expense). 

Most of the employees at the conference 
were members of the standard labor organ- 
izations—many of them legislative and 
general chairmen. A message was read 
from George Harrison, chairman of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association, en- 
dorsing the steps taken by the employees 
thus to protect their jobs. Following this, 
the conference listened to the speakers it 
had invited to explain the details of the kind 
of competition which the railroads and 
their employees experience from the social- 
istic barge transportation enterprise. 
Among these speakers were Charles E. 
Gay, trustee of the Savannah & Atlanta, 
the line which would be paralleled directly 
by the proposed barge operations on the 
Savannah river; J. G. Kerr, chairman of 
the Southern Freight Association; Colonel 
R. S. Henry, assistant to president, 
A.A.R.; and J. G. Lyne, assistant to editor, 
Railway Age. 

Mr. Kerr told of the “optimistic” esti- 
mates on probable traffic on the Savannah 
river which had been prepared for the 
Inland Waterways Corporation by the son 
of General T. Q. Ashburn, chairman of 
the corporation, who was sent by his papa 
to collect evidence of the probable “econ- 
omy” of the operation. He analyzed the 
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Would Have U. S. 
Charters for R. Rs. 


RFC counsel suggests that 
carriers should perform 
all transport services 


Federal incorporation of railroad com- 
panies with powers broad enough to permit 
them to engage in all forms of transpor- 
tation has recently been proposed by Cas- 
sius M. Clay, counsel for the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, in a 30 page 
memorandum which he has prepared as the 
basis for a comprehensive legislative pro- 
gram for the transportation industry. Mr. 
Clay, who, for the past five years, has 
handled the RFC’s legal relations with the 
railroads, believes that a federal charter 
law for transportation companies might 
hasten the restoration of railroad credit. 

In Mr. Clay’s memorandum on transpor- 
tation which covers all phases of the sub- 
ject, he points out that the coordination of 
railroads could be hastened by permitting 
single companies in interstate commerce to 
engage in the general transportation busi- 
ness, including railroading, aviation, motor 
and water transportation on the condition 
that they take out federal charters. 

“A federal incorporation act,” he says, 
“relative to transportation companies en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, would be 
serviceable in this connection. There is no 
reason why it should not be required, in 
the case of railroads in bankruptcy, that 
the reorganized company be a federal cor- 
poration. Nor, that federal incorporation 
be required as a condition of granting per- 
mission for the consolidation of two or 
more competing carriers. 

“Companies which would not otherwise be 
affected might be induced to take out a 
charter under the federal act by the per- 
mission therein evidenced to engage in the 
business of transportation in its wider 
sense.” 

Another proposal suggested by Mr. Clay 
would confine each form of transportation 
rather closely to the service for which it 
is best adapted. Commenting on this phase 
of the consolidation problem, the RFC 
council said, “The motor truck, for in- 
stance, should not take from the railroads 
business which can be handled more eco- 
nomically by an existing railroad or vice 
versa.” 

He would also create the position of sec- 
retary of transportation whose duty it 
would ‘be to initiate before the ICC or in 
the courts, proposals for the abandonment 
of unnecessary lines and facilities, pooling 
arrangements, consolidations and unifica- 
tion of terminals. 

“The job that needs to be done,” asserted 
Mr. Clay, “is one that only the govern- 
ment can perform. It is useless to look 
further for leadership to any group with 
a special interest.” 

“It is economically wasteful,’ he went 
on, “to restrict railroad companies from 
owning and operating other kinds of trans- 
portation facilities such as buses, trucks, 
airplanes, etc. The retention of these re- 
Strictions encourages the use of subsidi- 
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aries, holding companies to effect a common 
control, and other devices, to do indirectly 
what the state laws prohibit to be done 
directly. 

“To minimize speculative bidding for 
controlling stock interests, companies char- 
tered under federal law should be em- 
powered to condemn by eminent domain 
proceedings (with values to be determined 
by an expert body such as the ICC) prop- 
erties, or interests therein represented by 
outstanding securities, the inclusion of 
which is essential to a consolidation which 
has received governmental approval. There 
is legal precedent for a constitutional sta- 
tute of this sort. . If railroads are to 
survive under private operation, the im- 
portant thing is lowering of the costs of 
operation, not the method. . . .” 

In readjusting the railroad structure, Mr. 
Clay believes that it is hardly fair that 
labor should be made to suffer hardship 
in the process without an appropriate ad- 
justment being made in its behalf on the 
part of the community. One solution, he 
thought, would be a guarantee similar to 
that contained in the English Railways Act 
assuring to each employe (1) continuance 
of railroad employment; (2) a position no 
lower than his former one or (3) ade- 
quate compensation for the loss of his 
position. If the government should be 
called upon to share the cost of pensions 
for displaced employes, it is possible that 
the burden might be balanced by a license 
tax on trucks engaged in interstate trans- 
portation over roads built with public 
funds, in Mr. Clay’s opinion. 


Frisco Bus Routes 


Joint boards have recommended that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission grant 
common-carrier bus certificates to the 
Frisco Transportation Company, affiliate of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco, for operations 
over routes between Seneca, Mo., and 
Springfield, and between Seneca and Afton, 
Okla. The proposed report in the former 
case was filed by Joint Board No. 179, 
composed of B. R. Gillespie of Missouri; 
the latter by Joint Board No. 254, com- 
posed of Mr. Gillespie and Homer Hurst 
of Oklahoma. 


Boys Foul Switch, Derail Train, 
Killing Engine Crew 


Two boys who tampered with a switch 
caused the derailment of the New York 
Central’s passenger train No. 8 bound for 
Syracuse, N. Y., from Massena on Sep- 
tember 23, near Adams, N. Y., resulting 
in the death of the engineman and fire- 
man. The two boys, aged 10 and 13 re- 
spectively, had extinguished the signal lamp 
with rocks, broken the switch lock and 
fouled the points of a switch leading to a 
short spur on a fill near Adams, on the 
St. Lawrence division. The eight-car train 
approached the switch at a speed of about 
40 m.p.h. and was derailed. The engine 
toppled into a ditch and the first three 
cars of the train left the rails. No pas- 
sengers were injured, but the engine crew 
were killed in the wreckage of the locomo- 
tive. It is reported that the boys have been 
taken into custody by the district attorney 
at Watertown, N. Y. 
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Mechanical Assns. 
Meet at Chicago 


Reports presentedbefore active 
groups which have planned 
extended meetings for 1939 


Three asscciations of mechanical and 
cperating department supervisors convened 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on Sep- 
tember 27 and 28 for somewhat curtailed 
annual meetings, with a total registration 
of about 360, of which 250 were railroad 
men. 


FUEL AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS 


The Fuel and Traveling Engineers As- 
sociation held a two-day meeting, with the 
president, J. C. Lewis, road foreman of 
engines, Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac, in the chair. A heavy program of 
papers and reports required three sessions 
on Tuesday. Among the subjects presented 
on Tuesday were Fuel Economy, the Utili- 
zation of Locomotives, Avoidable Factors 
in Lecomotive Design Affecting Fuel 
Economy, Fuel Records and Statistics, and 
Steam-Turbine and Steam-Condensing Lo- 
comotives. The evening session was given 
over to the discussion of firing practice, 
both coal and oil. Wednesday was de- 
voted to air-brake subjects and association 
business. Abstracts of some of these sub- 
jects will appear in a later issue. 


THE CAR MEN’s MEETING 


At the Car Department Officers Associa- 
tion two-day meeting, President K. F. 
Nystrom, mechanical assistant, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, said that 
railway car men find themselves confronted 
with a large number of difficult problems 
which have developed during the past nine 
years. For one thing, one-half of the 
freight equipment in service in 1929 has 
now depreciated to a point where it needs 
to be replaced. Owing to drastic reduc- 
tions in forces, personnel training has been 
neglected, and the provision of an adequate 
number of competent new supervisors and 
craftsmen will constitute a real problem of 
the future if not now. Mr. Nystrom also 
emphasized the differences in car mainte- 
nance practices which will be necessitated 
by the increased use of welding in car con- 
struction, and tend to require handling car 
repairs on an annual basis at a very limited 
number of well equipped car shops. 

A total of 10 committee reports 
presented on the following subjects: 
Freight and Passenger Car Construction 
and Maintenance, Chairman J. McMullen, 
tendent car department, Chicago & North 
Operation, Facilities and Tools, Chairman 
J. A. Deppe, superintendent car depart- 
ment, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific; Passenger Train Car Terminal 
Handling, Chairman G. R. Anderson, dis 
trict master car builder, Chicago & North 
Western; Lubricants and Lubrication, 
Chairman L. R. Wink, assistant superin- 
tendent car department, Chicago & North 
Western; Interchange, Chairman M. E. 
Fitzgerald, master car builder, Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois; Freight Car Inspection 
and Preparation for Commodity Loading, 


were 
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Chairman F. G. Moody, master car builder, 
Northern Pacific; Loading Rules, Chair- 
man C. J. Nelson, superintendent of inter- 
change, Chicago Car Inspection Bureau; 
Billing for Car Repairs, Chairman D. E. 
Bell, A. A. R. instructor, Canadian Na- 
tional; Painting, Chairman L. B. Jensen, 
passenger shop superintendent, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; and Pub- 
licity, Chairman E. L. Woodward, western 
editor, Railway Mechanical Engineer, Chi- 
cago. 

Following the presentation of the lubri- 
cation report at the morning session on the 
second day, the meeting was addressed by 
Dr. Roy V. Wright, editor, Railway Me- 
chanical Engineer, who called attention to 
the striking changes in railway transporta- 
tion requirements, both passenger and 
freight, which constitute such a big chal- 
lenge to car men in providing modern car 
equipment and especially maintenance and 
servicing practices to meet the public de- 
mand. Dr. Wright said that the selection 
and training of car department personnel 
is one of the utmost importance and that 
the Car Department Officers Association 
has a real opportunity in promoting this 
work and serving as a clearing house for 
ideas conducive to greater efficiency in the 
car department. 


Tue MASTER BoILeR MAKERS 


The Master Boiler Makers’ Association 
held a one-day business meeting, with the 
attendance confined largely to members of 
the committees presenting reports on eight 
topics. The officers who served during the 
past year will continue until the next full 
convention, planned for next year. The 
executive committee announced that dues 
would be waived for the years 1939 and 
1940. 

The topics presented are, (1) suggested 
means of improving boiler circulation to 
eliminate leaky stays and cracked side 
sheets, (2) the prevention of honey-comb- 
ing, (3) types of waste bearers, angles and 
tees which give the least trouble, (4) pit- 
ting and corrosion, (5) prevention of 
cinder cutting, (6) how to overcome the 
cracking of outside throat sheets, and (7) 
the correct method of applying flexible 
staybolts. 

A committee report was presented on 
topics selected for the 1939 meeting, a 
change in the scope of which is intended 
to increase the service rendered by the 
association to the railroads. Among the 
new topics selected for presentation at the 
1939 meeting will include (1) recom- 
mended practices to railroad management 
on the training of boiler-maker apprentices, 
(2) the standardization of inspection, test- 
ing and cleaning of air reservoirs, (3) the 
renewal of fire boxes, including laying out, 
fabrication and application, as well as the 
application of crown and _ staybolts, and 
(4) a standard practice for locating the 
height of crown sheet, water glass, gage 
cocks and low-water-alarm drop pipe, and 
also recommended practices for marking 
the back head for water level and the 
highest point of the crown sheet. 


GENERAL FoOREMEN’s ASSOCIATION 


The officers and executive committee 
members of the International Railway 
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General Foremen’s Association spent the 
entire day in planning a reorganization of 
the association and laying out in detail 
a program of committee reports and ad- 
dresses for a three-day convention next 
year. 


Mid-West Board Meeting 


The fall meeting of the Mid-West Ship- 
pers Advisory Board will be held at Des 
Moines, Iowa on October 6. Ralph Budd, 
president of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, will be the speaker at a luncheon 
sponsored by the Mid-West Shippers Ad- 
visory Board, the Des Moines Transpor- 
tation Club, the Des Moines Rotary Club 
and the Des Moines Lions Club. 


Southwest Board Meeting 


The forty-ninth regular meeting of the 
Southwest Shippers Advisory Board was 
held at Houston, Tex., on September 22. 
Commodity committees estimated a de- 
crease of 1% per cent in carloadings dur- 
ing the fourth quarter of the year as com- 
pared with the same quarter of 1937. The 
guest speaker at the meeting was Lamar 
Fleming of Clayton & Company, who dis- 
cussed the world cotton situation. Walter 
M. W. Splawn, chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, was the principal 
speaker at a luncheon sponsored by the 
Traffic Club of Houston, his subject be- 
ing “The Future of the Railroads.” 


Denies Application of 3 Roads for 
Joint Control of Truck Line 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, has denied the application of 
the Union Pacific, the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy and the Chicago & North 
Western for authority, jointly, to acquire 
control of the Union Transfer Company. 
While concluding that it may lawfully 
authorize three railroads to acquire con- 
trol of a motor carrier, the Commission 
nevertheless found that in the present case 
evidence to sustain the required statutory 
findings had not been adduced. 


New York Railroad Club to Hold 
Lumber Night October 28 


The New York Railroad Club will hold 
its next meeting on October 28. The first 
half of the program will be devoted to 
three or four short talks concerning the 
lumber industry and its relation to the 
railroads. It is especially to be noted that 
the date of the meeting has been changed 
from the regular scheduled time to Oc- 
tober 28. The November meeting sched- 
uled for November 18 will be devoted to 
the railroads’ participation in the New 
York World’s Fair. 


Freight Car Loading 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended September 17 totaled 660,142 cars, 
an increase of 91,255 cars or 16 per cent 
above the preceding week which included 
the Labor Day Holiday, but a decrease 
of 162,653 cars or 19.8 per cent below the 
corresponding week in 1937 and a decrease 
of 305,671 cars or 31.6 per cent below the 
same week in 1930. All commodity classi- 
fications showed increases over last week 
but decreases under last year. The sum- 
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mary, as compiled by the Car Service Di- 
vision, Association of American Railroads, 
follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For Week Ended Saturday, September 17 


Districts 1938 1937 1936 
ee 133,480 158,467 155,870 
Allegheny ...... 118,916 162,643 159,458 
Pocahontas ..... 50,071 56,154 55,394 
Southern -- 100,276 114,249 110,513 
Northwestern ... 94,301 139,466 127,219 
Central Western 109,452 126,357 116,491 
Southwestern ... 53,646 65,459 64,912 





Total Western 








Districts ..... 257,399 331,282 308,622 
Total All Roads. 660,142 822,795 789,857 
Commodities 
Grain and Grain 
roducts 35,900 35,953 33,068 
Live Stock 16,728 17,964 18,738 
ee 121,411 145,789 136,986 
oS Se ere 5,740 10,542 9,856 
Forest Products. 30,985 39,555 35,452 
nee 27,446 69,065 59,232 
Merchandise l.c.1] 156,800 172,506 170,719 
Miscellaneous 265,132 331,421 325,806 
September 17 660,142 822,795 789,857 
September 10 568,887 708,202 700,147 
September 3 648,039 801,539 765,131 
August 27 ..... 620,511 783,476 754,097 
August .20 2.00 597,918 777,150 735,476 








Cumulative Total, 

37 Weeks ....20,772,308 27,465,204 24,832,464 

In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended September 17 totaled 56,609, as com- 
pared with 51,820 in the previous week 
and 61,513 a year ago, according to the 
statement of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 


Total Total Cars 
: Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
weet.. 17, 3996 62... 56,609 20,298 
Sept. 10, 1938 ..... 51,820 17,536 
sem. 3, 3936 2... 57,498 18,836 
Sept. 18, 1937 ..... 61,513 23,451 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Sept. 17, 1938 ..... 1,661,847 746,151 
Sept. 18, 1937 ..... 1,823,518 983,195 
went. 32, 3906 ...3. 1,669,526 846,522 
Rulings by Bureau of Internal 
Revenue 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
ruled that a transportation company which 
is owned by a railroad, and which operates 
buses and trucks in connection with the 
transportation of passengers and property 
by railroad, is an “employer” within the 
meaning of the Carriers Taxing Act of 
1937. Another ruling applies in like manner 
to an icing company which is owned by the 
same interests that control a railroad, and 
which performs services in connection with 
the refrigeration and icing of property 
transported by railroad. 


Stockyard Case Order is 
Again Postponed 


At the request of United States District 
Judge Woodard of Chicago, IIl., the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has postponed 
to January 1, 1939 the effective date of its 
order dealing with tariffs canceling live- 
stock services at Chicago. The order was 
originally to have become effective on 
August 17, but had been postponed to Oc- 
tobér 1. This case deals with the attempt 
of the Union Stock Yark & Transit Com- 
pany of Chicago to cancel its present tariffs 
naming loading and unloading charges on 
livestock at the Union Stock Yards in Chi- 
cago and to file new ones. The compary 
had contended that it was not a common 
carrier and therefore not subject to the 
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AXLES and SHAFTS 
are precision-ground at Lima 


On modern grinders Lima brings to a perfect finish the axles and 
shafts whose proper fit plays an important part in low maintenance. 
» » » Throughout every operation in the building of modern power 
close tolerances and accurate fitting is of greatest importance. » » » 
Lima, possessed of both the equipment and the experience, has 
earned an enviable reputation for turning out well-built locomotives. 
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Interstate Commerce Act, but the com- 
mission, in a decision on July 16, which was 
reviewed in the Railway Age for July 23, 
page 165, found that it was a common car- 
rier and subject to the Act. 

Recently attorneys for the company have 
asked the United States District Court in 
Chicago to enjoin the commission’s action. 
Meanwhile the commission, on September 
9, instituted on its own motion an investiga- 
tion to determine whether or not public 
stockyards are subject to the Act. Hear- 
ings have not been set as yet. 


Rail Supporters to Meet 


The next meeting of the New York 
Committee on Railroad Support is sched- 
uled for Friday, October 7, at 7.45 p. m., 
in Room 1013, at 466 Lexington avenue. 
The topic is “Selling the Railroads to the 
Public: Through Security-Holders and 
Employees, with the Off-Line Offices Used 
for Dissemination of Railroad ‘Litera- 
ture.’”” Plans to broadcast a seminar or 
“round-table” discussion of the Committee 
will be discussed further. One railroad 
advertising agency has accepted member- 
ship on the Committee as a means of aid- 
ing the railroads. 


Eastern Roads to Cut Export 
Grain Rates 


Member carriers of the Trunk Line As- 
sociation have agreed to file tariffs in the 
near future with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission reducing export grain rates 
from Chicago, Peoria, Ill., and St. Louis, 
Mo., to North Atlantic ports by six cents 
per 100 lb. from present rates. Thus the 
rate from Chicago to Baltimore, Md., will 
be 16 cents per 100 Ib.; to Philadelphia, 
Pa., 16% cents per 100 lb.; to New York, 
17% cents per 100 Ib.; to Boston, Mass., 
17% cents per 100 1b., with present addi- 
tions to these rates for shipments from St. 
Louis and Peoria, respectively. The east- 
ern roads had originally proposed reduc- 
tions of approximately 10 cents per 100 Ib. 
on shipments of export grains to North 
Atlantic ports, but had withdrawn the orig- 
inal proposal following an adverse finding 
of the Association of American Railroads 
traffic department on August 26. 


Atlantic States Shippers Board 
Announces Program 


The Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 
Board will hold its 47th regular meeting 
at the Hotel Ten Eyck, Albany, N. Y., on 
October 4 and 5. The main speaker, who 
will be heard at the banquet to be held 
Tuesday evening, is H. E. Stringer, vice- 
president, Hydraulic-Press Brick Company, 
Washington, D. C., who has chosen for his 
subject “History, Accomplishments and 
Objectives of the Shippers Advisory 
Boards.” The principal committee reports 
scheduled on the tentative docket include 
a report of the Legislative committee on 
class “B” practitioners before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, a review of 
the status of bills passed by Congress af- 
fecting transportation, and a study of pro- 
posed changes in the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 

The Policy committee will report on pro- 
posed modification of classification rule 10, 
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the proposed repeal of the Federal Land 
Grant Act, and the status of Ex Parte 
104, Part II. C. J. Fagg, of the Newark 
(N. J.) Chamber of Commerce, will dis- 
cuss procedure before railroad rate bureaus 
and what is being done to maintain correct 
tare weights on railroad equipment. He 
will also present a progress report of a 
special committee on car construction. The 
Freight Loss and Damage Prevention com- 
mittee will meet at 9 a. m. on October 4 
and will include among its topics damage 
to furniture shipments, action taken to 
promote quick disposition of over and 
astray L. C. L. shipments, clean cars for 
food products, and the current campaign 
to obtain action in reporting to shippers 
the arrival condition of shipments. 


W. L. Batt Elected International 
Management Head 


William L. Batt, president of SKF In- 
dustries, Inc., of Philadelphia, Pa., was 
elected president of the International Com- 
mittee for Scientific Management on Sep- 
tember 23, at the closing session of the 
seventh International Management Con- 
gress held in the auditorium of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mr. Batt, who was the first 


American to receive this honor, has been 





William L. Batt 


president of SKF Industries since 1923. 
During his entire career he has been inter- 
ested in and closely allied with mechanical 
developments on the railroads and is said 
to be responsible in a large measure for 
the introduction of anti-friction journal 
bearings on American railroads. 

He was born on July 31, 1885, at Salem, 
Ind., and was educated in the public schools 
there and at Purdue University, receiving 
an M.E. degree in 1907. In that year he 
entered laboratory work with the Hess- 
Bright Manufacturing Company, Philadel- 
phia, and held various positions until 1916 
when he became general manager at the 
time the company allied itself with SKF. 
In 1919 he was made vice-president and 
general manager of SKF Administrative 
Company (old name) and in 1923 was 
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elected to the presidency of SKF Indus- 
tries, Inc. He was president of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers in 1936. He 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Engineering from Purdue University on 
November 4, 1933, and in May of that 
year delivered the dedication address for 
the new engineering building of that in- 
stitution. 


Grade Crossing Accidents Decrease 


Fatalities resulting from highway-rail- 
road grade crossing accidents in the first 
six months of this year totaled 696, a 
decrease of 162 compared with the corre- 
sponding period last year, according to 
the Safety Section of the Association of 
American Railroads. 

In the first six months of this year, 
1,962 persons were injured in such acci- 
dents, compared with 2,496 in the corre- 
sponding period in 1937. Accidents at 
grade crossings in the six months’ period 
totaled 1,651, a decrease of 517 compared 
with the first six months in the preceding 
year. 

In June alone, there were 106 fatalities 
resulting from grade crossing accidents, an 
increase of two compared with June last 
year. Persons injured totaled 279, com- 
pared with 267 one year ago. Crossing 
accidents in June, totaled 242 compared 
with 246 in June, last year. 


Safety Congress to Be Held at 
Chicago 


The Steam Railroad Section of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, which will hold its 
congress in Chicago on October 10 to 14, 
will meet on the afternoons of October 11 
and 13. On the afternoon of October 11, 
Fred W. Sargent, president of the Chi- 
cago & North Western, will speak on Hid- 
den Causes; G. H. Gibney, superintendent 
of car service employees of the Pullman 
Company, on Passenger Courtesy and Its 
Relation to Safety; and C. E. Hill, gen- 
eral safety. agent of the New York Cen- 
tral, on The Railroad’s Part in Our Saf- 
ety Program. On the afternoon of Oc- 
tober 13, Robert S. Henry, assistant to the 
president of the Association of American 
Railreads, will speak on The Importance 
of Safety in Public Relations; J. F. Doo- 
lan, operating assistant of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, on The Loco- 
motive and The Automobile; and John E. 
Long, superintendent of safety of the 
Delaware & Hudson, on Supervision’s Part 
in Accident Prevention. 


August Locomotive Shipments 


August shipments of railroad locomo- 
tives, as reported by the country’s princi- 
pal manufacturing plants to the United 
States Department of Commerce, totaled 
20 locomotives as compared with 27 in 
July and 37 in August, 1937. The 1938 
cumulative total was 219 as of August 3] 
as compared with 308 for 1937’s first eight 
months. The August total included five 
steam and eight Diesel-electrics for do- 
mestic service and seven steam for export; 
the August, 1937, total of 37 was com- 
prised of 22 steam and 15 Diesel-electrics, 
all for domestic service. 

Unfilled orders at the end of August 
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totaled 53 locomotives, including 18 steam, 
20 electrics and 14 Diesel-electrics for 
domestic service and one Diesel-electric 
for export; at the close of August, 1937, 
there were unfilled orders for 362 loco- 
motives, including 232 steam, 26 electrics 
and 63 Diesel-electrics for domestic serv- 
ice and 41 steam for export. 

The foregoing figures do not include 
locomotives built by railroads in their own 
shops or “self-propelled cars of any de- 
scription.” 


Gt. Lakes Board Sees Carloadings 
7.3 per cent Down 


Members of the Great Lakes Regional 
Advisory Board forecasted that railroad 
carloadings of 29 principal commodities in 
the area will decrease 7.3 per cent during 
the fourth quarter of the year, as com- 
pared with the corresponding quarter of 
1937, at a meeting of the board held in 
Buffalo, N. Y., on September 21. D. D. 
Conn, executive vice-president, Transpor- 
tation Association of America, who was 
the principal speaker at the luncheon ses- 
sion, deplored the lack of a definite policy 
applicable to all forms of transportation 
and urged “a complete overhauling of all 
transportation laws and elimination of 
patchwork and punitive legislation built up 
through the years.” 

During the open forum discussion, A. H. 
Brown, traffic commissioner of the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce, point- 
ed out that the present difficulties of the 
railroads are not caused by, but accentu- 
ated by, the recent low volume of traffic, 
and presented statistics showing that the 
problem was recognizable—but not recog- 
nized—during the peak period of railroad 
traffic in the years 1925 through 1929. 


Freight Movement by Truck in 
August 15.95 Per Cent Over July 


Movement of freight by truck in August 
was 15.95 per cent ahead of the July ton- 
nage, according to the monthly compilation 
of loadings issued by the American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc. Comparable reports 
from 129 carriers in 32 states showed an 
aggregate volume of 524,033 tons, as 
against 451,924 tons in July and 528,472 
tons in August, 1937. “Individual report- 
ing carriers,” the statement says, “attrib- 
uted the August increase to seasonal oper- 
ation, many of them stating that August 
and September were their peak months.” 
The A. T. A. index figure based on the 
1936 monthly average as 100, stood at 
107.73 for August as compared with 90.69 
in July and 91.28 in June. 

August gains over July were heaviest in 
the general merchandise class, petroleum 
products and iron and steel, whereas the 
transportation of automobiles continued to 
show a sharp decline. General merchan- 
dise freight, less than carload, accounted 
for about 68 per cent of the total tonnage 
transported. In this class the aggregate 
was 13.32 per cent over July and 3.94 per 
cent over August, 1937. Many carriers in 
this group “reported that they enjoyed all- 
time peak weekly loadings in August.” The 
movement of petroleum products last 
month was 17.36 per cent over the corre- 
sponding period a year ago and 9.52 per 
cent over July. 
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“An unusually heavy movement,” the 
statement adds, “was experienced by iron 
and steel haulers, largely because of the 
requirements of automobile factories in the 
production of new models and parts. The 
August increase over July was 89.53 per 
cent, but the current figure was slightly 
more than 30 per cent under the 1937 
volume. The finished products of automo- 
bile factories, however, did not start to 
move until September. As a result, the 
loadings of automobile haulers dropped 33 
per cent in August compared with July 
and 63.69 per cent compared with August, 
1937.” 

Miscellaneous commodities, including to- 
bacco, textiles, groceries, refrigerated 
products and livestock, showed an aggre- 
gate increase in tonnage in August of 49.21 
per cent over July and 4.12 per cent over 
August, 1937. 


S. A. E. Considers Railway Matters 


With the growing importance of auto- 
motive equipment, both rail and highway, 
on the railways of the country the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers, at its an- 
nual meeting in Chicago on October 4 
and 5, will consider a number of railroad 
problems. This will be done by a special 
truck, bus and rail section under the chair- 
manship of E. A. Sipp of the Burgess 
Battery Company and it will include ad- 
dresses on Diesel Power in Highspeed 
Railway Service by E. F. Weber, super- 
intendent of automotive equipment, Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy; The Trans- 
portation Container by W. E. Dunham, 
general superintendent, car department, 
Chicago & North Western; and Air Con- 
ditioning of Buses, Railcars and Railway 
Coaches by L. J. Verbarg, air conditioning 
engineer, Missouri Pacific. Arrange- 
ments have been made for a number of 
railway officers to be present to lead the 
discussion following these papers and also 
for an inspection trip to the Electro-Motive 
Corporation’s plant at La Grange, IIl., to 
view Diesel-electric locomotives in the 
course of construction. It is likely that 
this feature of the meetings of the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers will be in- 
corporated as a regular section of that 
body. 


Pettingill Tells Investors to Organize 


‘ 


Characterizing railroad investors as “an 
inarticulate, disorganized, futile political 
body,” Congressman Samuel B. Pettingill, 
of Indiana, author of the long-and-short- 
haul repealer bill and a member of the 
House committee on Interstate Commerce 
for eight years, told members of the New 
York State unit of the National Confer- 
ence of Investors, at a luncheon held in 
New York city on September 23, that rail- 
road investors, which total approximately 
two million persons, would average 5,000 
voters in each congressional district. Since 
their numerical strength is thus evident, 
he urged stock and bondholders to make 
concerted efforts to obtain remedial legisla- 
tion for the carriers. They have not done 
so in the past, he asserted, and recalled that 
in the eight years he spent as member of 
the commerce committee, not one railroad 
investor in his district paid him a visit to 
discuss railroad problems. He then went 
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on to stress the necessity of continuing the 
railroads as a going, privately-owned enter- 
prise.” “If the railroads go, who then is safe 
in this country?” he asked. “Private in- 
dustry cannot hope to survive if the rail- 
roads go by the boards.” 

Fairman R. Dick, member of Dick & 
Merle-Smith, a New York investment firm, 
and advisor in finance and credit to the 
Association of American Railroads, in a 
short talk asserted that it is axiomatic that 
an industry as essential as the railroads 
can be supported adequately. As a matter 
of fact, he said, railroads have been trans- 
porting more freight per capita in this 
country during the depression than they 
were in the early part of the century when 
they were the strongest corporate industry 


-in the nation; the real problem is that we 


have not solved the problems of public reg- 
ulation and private ownership. 

He urged also a renewal of capital funds 
for the carriers and warned that “unless 
investors will furnish new money, the gov- 
ernment will.” Jacob Aronson, vice-presi- 
dent (law), New York Central, reviewed 
the legislative proposals outlined by the 
“Railroad Program” of the A.A.R. recently 
made public, while C. E. Miller, general 
attorney, Central of New Jersey, described 
the ins-and-outs of “pressure-group legis- 
lation,” and urged railroad investors to 
organize for needed legislation. The meet- 
ing passed a resolution calling upon the 
President and national and state legislative 
bodies to enact the legislation proposed in 
the “Railroad Program.” 


Burlington Buys Another Zephyr 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has 
ordered a four car streamlined train of 
stainless steel construction from the Ed- 
ward G. Budd Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to be operated by a 1000 
horsepower Electro-Motive Corporation 
Diesel electric power plant. Coincident 
with this order, the Burlington has also 
ordered from the Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Company 2 additional sleeping 
cars for use in the Denver Zephyrs. 

The new train will be 333 ft. long with 
the forward car containing the power plant 
and space for baggage and express. The 
second car will contain 72 seats for pas- 
sengers. The third car will contain large 
lounges for men and for women and 52 
seats for passengers. The fourth car will 
contain kitchen, pantry and dining tables 
for 24 passengers with an observation par- 
lor lounge in the rear seating 22 pas- 
sengers. 

The new train will contain many inno- 
vations. The engine will have twelve 
cylinders with a bore of 8% in. and a 
stroke of 10 in. and is the first of this 
series to go into a streamlined train. Each 
car in the new train will be lighted, air- 
conditioned and heated by a self-contained 
Diesel electric power unit located on that 
car. Another innovation involves the in- 
stallation of disc-type brakes mounted be- 
tween the wheels replacing the customary 
brake shoes bearing on the tread of the 
wheel. Experimental tests indicate that 
with this brake a train can be brought to 
stop from a speed of 100 m.p.h. within ap- 
proximately 2000 ft. without discomfort to 
passengers. ; 

Fluorescent illumination, a new type o 
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indirect lighting developed by the General 
Electric Company and more closely ap- 
proximating daylight, will be used on the 
new Zephyr for the first time. 

When completed this train will go into 
Kansas City, St., Louis service replacing 
the present Ozark State Zephyr but carry- 
ing the same name. The latter train will 
then join the Sam Houston in daily round- 
trip service between Dallas, Fort Worth 
and Houston. The new train will supple- 
ment the Burlington’s fleet of eight Zephyr 
trains which have already traveled ap- 
proximately six million miles. 


Dismisses Commuter’s Complaint 
Against Pennsylvania 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 2, has dismissed the complaint of 
Benjamin Lorberblatt of Perth Amboy, 
N. J., alleging that the Pennsylvania’s 
manner of conducting its commuter serv- 
ice between New Jersey points and Penn- 
sylvania station, New York, resulted in 
violations of sections 2 and 6 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and section 1 of the 
Elkins Act. The proceeding ties in with 
the recent case wherein the commission 
decided that the P. R. R. commutation 
fares and supplemental charges for serv- 
ice into Pennsylvania station were not 
unreasonable, the complainant alleging that 
during what the report says was “gen- 
erally referred to as the Long Branch 
commuters sit-down strike” the railroad 
failed “in numerous instances to collect 
from its patrons the supplemental fares 
while contemporaneously collecting those 
fares from complaint.” 

The brief decision reviewed this situa- 
tion, telling how conductors, rather than 
order passengers to leave the trains, obtain- 
ed the name and address of each commuter 
who refused to pay the supplemental fare. 
The commission found that the railroad 
has continued in its efforts to collect these 
unpaid fares, none of which have been 
cancelled or charged off as uncollectible. 
Thus there was “no showing that the de- 
fendant has charged or is charging less 
than the tariff fares for the service ren- 
dered or has otherwise violated the act as 
alleged in the complaint.” 


New Records Set Up in Handling 
Spring Wheat Crop 


With the spring wheat movement in the 
Northwest virtually completed, the rail- 
roads have again established new records 
in the handling of this year’s crop, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the Car 
Service Division of the Association of 
American Railroads. During August, 41,- 
079,550 bushels of spring wheat were 
moved into Minneapolis, Minn., by the 
railroads serving this market. 

This set an all time record for August 
receipts at Minneapolis and _ incidentally 
was the largest for any single month in 
14 years. The August receipts also were 
the third largest for any month in the his- 
tory of this market, being exceeded only 
in September and October, 1924. At Du- 
luth, Minn., and Superior, Wis., the Aug- 
ust receipts were 29,400,672 bushels, and 
for the first two weeks of September— 
September 1 to 14, inclusive—they were 
13,769,584 bushels, making a total of 43,- 
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170,256 bushels of spring wheat moved by 
the railroads to these points “without de- 
lay or complaints.” The receipts during 
the first two weeks of September at these 
two markets were heavier than during any 
similar period since 1923. They exceeded 
by 6,461,208 bushels the corresponding two 
weeks’ figures for 1929, which had been the 
heaviest of any year listed. 

“This gratifying performance by the 
railroads,” according to the Car Service 
Division, which supervised the movement, 
“was due in large measure to effective co- 
operation on the part of all factors in the 
grain trade throughout the Northwest. 
There was the most efficient handling of 
cars during the entire movement; loading 
and unloading operations were carried on 
with the utmost dispatch, with the result 
that cars were released and returned to 
the grain carrying railroads promptly for 
further loading.” 

The measures taken by the railroads to 
insure the successful handling of this 
year’s spring wheat crop in the North- 
west were similar to those which marked 
the handling of the winter wheat crop in 
the Southwest when several new records 
were established at such terminal grain 
markets as Kansas City, Mo.; Enid, Okla., 
and Fort Worth, Tex. For the week 
ended July 8, more than 32,000,000 bushels 
of wheat were received at these three mar- 
kets as well as at Wichita, Salina and 
Hutchinson, Kans. 


8 Months N. O. I. 
Was $154,711,883 


(Continued from page 489) 


$240,927,902 or 3.10 per cent, in 1937 and 
$297,728,078 or 3.92 per cent, in 1930. 
Gross in the Eastern district for the eight 
months totaled $1,057,625,442, a decrease 
of 25.1 per cent compared with 1937, and 
a decrease of 40.9 per cent compared with 
1930; operating expenses totaled $821,691,- 
750, a decrease of 18.9 per cent below the 
same period in 1937, and a decrease of 38.5 
per cent under the first eight months of 
1930. The Eastern district net for Au- 
oust was $20,477,622 compared with $27,- 
423,663 in August, 1937, and $44,949,205 
in August. 1930. 

In the Southern district the net for the 
first eight months was $29,839,363, or 1.52 
per cent; for the same period in 1937, it 
amounted to $51,330.764, or 2.60 per cent, 
and in 1930 it was $54,190,288 or 2.56 per 
cent. Gross in the Southern district for 
the first eight months amounted to $303,- 
224,901, a decrease of 13.3 per cent com- 
pared with the same period in 1937, and a 
decrease of 31.2 per cent under the same 
period in 1930; operating expenses totaled 
$236,898,294, a decrease of 9.6 per cent 
below 1937, and a decrease of 32.4 per cent 
under 1930. August net in the Southern 
district was $5,309,105 compared with $4,- 
873,486 in August, 1937, and $5,820,065 in 
August, 1930. 

Class I roads in the Western district for 
the first eight months 1938 had a net of 
$38,859,560 a return of 0.66 per cent, as 
compared with $118,949,385 or 2.03- per 
cent, in 1937 and $193,344,532 or 3.17 per 
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cent, in 1930. Gross in the Western dis- 
trict for the first eight months’ period 
amounted to $890,586,575, a decrease of 
15.2 per cent below the same period in 
1937, and a decrease of 33.7 per cent under 
the same period in 1930; operating ex- 
penses totaled $725,228,512, a decrease of 
11.4 per cent compared with 1937, and a 
decrease of 28.6. per cent under 1930. For 
August alone, the Class I roads in the 
Western district reported a net of $19,- 
589,895 compared with $18,859,594 in Au- 
gust, 1937, and $43,558,201 in August, 1930. 


Speedy Hearing 

For B. & O. Plan 

(Continued from page 488) 
Willard, president, Mr. Shriver, and J. J. 
Ekin, vice president and comptroller. 

Mr. Willard, in commenting on the com- 
pany’s plan which would reduce annual 
fixed charges from $31,421,742 to $19,644,- 
679, or a reduction of $11,837,063, which 
amount would be placed on a contingent 
basis, told Commissioner Mahaffie that in 
his opinion business appeared to be on the 
upgrade and that with a return of even 
moderate prosperity, the road should find 
no trouble in earning not only all its fixed 
charges but a substantial surplus as well. 

“The economic and industrial history of 
the growth of this country does not justify 
any other conclusion,’ he insisted. “Bas- 
ing my judgment,” he said, “upon its past 
earning record, upon my knowledge of the 
property resulting from a service of nearly 
29 years as its president, from an intimate 
knowledge of the territory served and of 
the economic conditions in that territory, 
and the possibilities of its future develop- 
ment, the conclusion seems fully justi- 
fied that even with a partial return to 
normal conditions the property can earn 
not only its fixed charges under the plan, 
but also its capital fund and contingent 
charges.” 

Mr. Willard also told the commission 
that the company was reluctant to ask its 
security holders to modify their rights or 
interest in any way even for a temporary 
period. He said, however, that he thought 
that it was not only in the interest of the 
security holders, but in the public interest 
as well that railroads and the holders of 
their securities “should endeavor by in- 
telligent and constructive cooperation to 
adjust their relationships to conform to 
the requirements of the situation, rather 
than to initiate such a readjustment by the 
expensive processes of litigation.” 

According to Mr. Shriver, tentative as- 
surance of acceptance of the plan by hold- 
ers of more than 30 per cent of the affected 
bonds had been received by the company. 
He also said that he hoped the plan could 
be carried out voluntarily. 

During the hearing Commissioner Ma- 
haffie raised the question of whether or not 
the commission had the power to approve 
the action by the B. & O. which wozld bind 
a depositing bondholder in a subsequent 
bankruptcy action. He pointed out to 
counsel that under the provisions of the 
plan, a bondholder assenting to the inter- 
est reduction plan would also, under the 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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deposit agreement, subscribe to the future 
action of the road in the event that the 
plan was not consummated. 

Col. Henry W. Anderson, appearing as 
special counsel for the company, said that 
he would file a memorandum on this sub- 
ject within 10 days. Since no one desired 
to file briefs, the record was closed. 


Employees Seek 
Barge Line Scalp 


(Continued from page 490) 


latest annual report of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, showing that, if it kept 
its books and paid taxes as a private cor- 
poration would be required to do, a true 
accounting would reveal the corporation 
deeply in the “red” instead of earning a 
“profit,” as it claims. He related the his- 
tory of the corporation—how it was started 
as an “experiment” and how, after 20 
years of abject failure as a commercial 
enterprise, instead of folding up, its oper- 
ations are being expanded. The bill which 
failed of passage in the recent Congress 
(to extend the operations of the Barge 
Line to the Cape Fear river and connec- 
tions) he outlined, explaining the joker in 
the “connections” clause, which would 
enable the line to spread its operations all 
up and down the Atlantic and Gulf sea- 
boards, and up tributary streams. 

Colonel Henry asserted that “we are all 
selfish,” but urged that people profitably 
might mix a little intelligence with their 
selfishness. He referred to shippers in 
this connection, who favor the Barge Line 
in order to get a “cheap transportation” 
advantage over their competitors; only to 
find that their competitors soon demand 
and get the same “favors.” So the “ad- 
vantages” disappear—and all that remains 
is the taxes for the business men to pay to 
support the allegedly “cheap” transporta- 
tion agency. 

Mr. Gay praised Savannah railway em- 
ployees in the highest terms for their in- 
telligent and vigorous campaign against the 
Barge Line operation among their fellow- 
citizens; while Mr. Lyne dwelt upon the 
superiority of railway employees over rail- 
way managements in political power and, 
in many cases, in political intelligence. He 
said that there was no method of trans- 
portation, either by highway or water, 
which carried any real threat to the rail- 
road industry because of its intrinsic 
economic superiority; that the assault of 
barge lines and motor trucks on railroad 
trafic and employment was purely a 
political attack—and that it could be van- 


quished by intelligent educational and 
political action by railroad employees, 
which, he contended, had so far always 


been forthcoming wherever the manage- 
ments have given their employees a rea- 
sonable degree of confidence and co-opera- 
tion. 

Following the passage of resolutions 
against the extension of the barge line 
and calling for its withdrawal, the em- 
ployees made arrangements for the for- 
mation of an informal committee to col- 
lect and disseminate information on the 
Federal Barge Line and related matters 
among employee and union groups. Per- 
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manent members of this committee are to 
be chosen later by employees and their 
representatives in each state, but each state 
delegation present at Atlanta chose a tem- 
porary member, and these in turn named 
W. A. Crawford, care of the Central of 
Georgia, Savannah, as their temporary 
chairman. Committee members to serve 
for the time being are as follows: 


Alabama—Raymond E. Thomason, 514 Belle ave- 
nue, Tarrant. 

Florida—W. S. Bailey, 18 Jefferson street, Jack- 
sonville. 

Georgia—Harry B. Siegel, 340 Hill street, S. E., 
Atlanta. 

Illinois—S. M. Doheny, 835 Exchange avenue, 

hicago. 
Indiana—C. A. Bounds, c/o I. H. B., Gibson. 
Kentucky—L. E. Whitler, 517 Woodlawn avenue, 
Louisville. 
Louisiana—E. 
New Orleans. 
North Carolina—A. J. Humphrey, c/o A. C. L., 
Wilmington. 

South Carolina—M. V. Horne, 
Columbia. 

—-*- M. Walker, c/o Southern, Knox- 
ville 

Virginia—Charles Noble, 1921 Duke street, 
andria. 


J. Foster, 2482 Verbena street, 


c/o Southern, 


Alex- 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
dates of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 

Arr Brake AssocraTIion.—R. P. Ives, Westing- 
house Air Brake Co., 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. 

Autiep RatLway Suppty Association. — ; A 
Gettrust, P. O. Box 5522, Chicago, IIl. 
AMERICAN AssoctaTION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 
Ficers.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O. 

R. R., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
Acents. — E. P. Soebbing, 1431-B Railway 
Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Annual 
meeting, October 12-13, 1938, Sinton Hotel, 
Cincinnati, 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER 
Orricers.—B. D. Branch, C. 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. Annual 
meeting, ctober 26-27, 1938, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, 1939, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RarILWAy ADVERTIS- 
Inc AGENTS.—E. Abbott, Poole Bros., 
Inc., 85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, January 20- 21, 1939, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dintnec Cars. — F. Borger, C., I. & L. 
Ry., 836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, October 10- 12, 1938, Coronado 
Hotel, St. ouis 

AMERICAN pee a basses AND Buttpinc Asso- 
cration.—C, A. Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. ‘Annual meeting, October 18-20, 
1938, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN Rarttway Car Institute.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN RartLway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—E. J. Hoddy (Second Vice-Pres.), Louis- 
ville & Nashville R. R.. Louisville, Ky. 

AmeERIcAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING AssocrATION.— 
Works in co-operation with the Association of 
American Railroads, Engineering Division.— 
W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting, March 14-16, 
1939, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN Rattway MaAGaziIne EpiTors’ Assocta- 
TIon.—M. W. Jones, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 
1105 B. & O. R. R. Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
Fall meeting, October 14-15, 1938, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN Rattway Toot Foremen’s Assocra- 
T10n.—G. G. Macina, C., M., St. P. 

R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Til. 

AMERICAN. SHORT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION. 
—R. E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Annual meeting, October 17- 
18, 1938, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN Society OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
—C. E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 
N. Y. Annual meeting, December 5- 9, 1938, 
29 W. 39th St., New York, ‘2 

Railroad Division. —Marion B. Richardson, 
21 Hazel Ave., Livingston, 

AMERICAN TRANSIT AsSOCIATION.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. 
Annual meeting, October 3-6, 1938, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 

AMERICAN Woop Preservers’ Association. — H. 


TRAFFIC 
R. R. of N. J., 
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L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual meeting, January 24-26, 
1939, Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RarILroaps. — H. J. 
eo Transportation Bldg., Washington, 


Operations and Maintenance Department.— 
. Symes, Vice-President, Transpor- 
tation B dg., Washington, . 
Operating-Transportation Division. — L. 
R. Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 
Transportation Section.—L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
— Station Section.—L. R. Knott, 
Van Buren wr Chicago, Ill. 
Gait Section.—J. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, nm. Y. 
Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 
a ee 30 Vesey St., New York, 


Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, , A 
Safety Section. — J. od Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Telegraph and Telephone Section. — 
Ww Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Engineering Division.—W. S. Lacher, 59 
. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, March 14- 16, 1939, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, IIl. 
Construction and Maintenance Section. 
—W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren 


St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
March 14-16, 1939, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill 


Electrical Section.—W. S. Lacher, 59 
Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
Signal Section.—R. H. C. < 7 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. 
Mechenice) Division.—V. R. 5 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Electrical Section. —J. "A. Andreucetti, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Purchases and Stores Division.—W. J. 
30 Vesey St., New York, 


Freight Claims Division.—Lewis Pilcher, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 

Motor Transport Division. — George M. 
Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, c. 

Car-Service Division. — E. W. Coughlin, 
eco Bldg., Washington, 


Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valua- 
tion Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice- 


President, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

Accounting Division. —E. R. Ford. 
' a; oncamnae Bldg., Washington 


Treasury Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., hae im D. 
Traffic Department. — Cleveland, 
Vice-President, Ret Bldg., 

Washington, D 3 

ASSOCIATION OF RarLway CLatm AGENTS.—F. L. 

+ ee Claim Agent, Alton R. R., 340 W. 
arrison St., Chicago, IIl. 

BRIDGE AND Buitpinc Suprty Men’s Assocta- 
tion.—W. S. Carlisle. National Lead Com- 
pany, 900 W. 18th St., Chicago, Ill. Meets 
with American Railway Bridge and Building 


Association. 
CanaDIAN Rattway Cius.—C. R. Crook, 4468 
ford Ave., . G., Montreal, Que. 


Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT ASSOCIATION OF ST. 
Mo.—J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific 
Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. Regular meetings, 
third Tuesday of each month, except June, 
nd and August, Hotel Mayfair, St. Louis, 

0. 

Car DEPARTMENT OrFicers’ AssocrATION.—Frank 
ae Chief Clerk, Mechanical Dept., 
C., B. & Q., Chicago, IIl. 

Car ForeMEN’s Association or Curcaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

Centra Rartway Cius or Burrato.—Mrs. M. 
D. Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except June, 
a". and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


Louts, 


EASTERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
—J. T. Bougher, 424 W. 33rd St. (11th 
floor), New York, , @ 

INTERNATIONAL RarLwAy GENERAL FOREMEN’S 
Association. — F. T. James, General Fore- 
man, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
Kingsland, N. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY Master BLACKSMITHS’ 
ASSOCIATION.—W. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

Master Borter Maxers’ Assocration. — A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND. UTILI- 
TIES CoMMISSIONERS.—Clyde S. Bailey, 806- 
808 13th and E Sts., N. W., Washington, 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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D. C. Annual meeting, November 15-18, 
1938, Roosevelt Hotel, _- Orleans, La. 
NaTIONAL RAtLway AppLIANCES AsSOCIATION.— 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle 

St., Chicago, IIl. 

New Enctanp Raritroap Crus.—W. E. Cade, 
Tr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Touraine, Heston. Mass. 

New York Rarrroap Cius. — D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, third Friday of each month, except 
June, July, August, September and Decem- 
ber, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

Pactric Rattway Crius.—William S. Wollner, 
P. O. Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
alternately at San Francisco and Oakland, 
except June at Los Angeles and October at 
Sacramento. 

Rattway Business Assocrtation.—P. H. Middle- 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
Annual dinner, November, 1938, Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, N. Y. 

Rartway Crus oF Pittspurcu.—J. D. Conway, 
1941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rartway Evecrricat Suppry MANUFACTURERS’ 
Association.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradley 
Company, 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Rartway Fire Protection Assocration.—P. A. 
Bissell, 40 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Annual 
meeting, October 18-19, 1938, Palmer House, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Rattway Fuvet anp TRAVELING Encineers’ Asso- 
cIATION.—T. Duff Smith, 1255 Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

Rattway Suppty MANvuFACTuRERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
—J. D. Conway, 1941 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division 
and Purchases and Stores Division, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 

RaILwAy TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. A. R. : 

Rartway Tre Assocration.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
903 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

RoADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
cration.—C. A. Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Sicnat AppLiance Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church m., 
New York, N. Y. Meets with A. A. R., 
Signal Section. 

Society oF OFricers, UNITED ASSOCIATIONS OF 
RarLtroap VETERANS. —J. W. O'Neill, 310 
Academy St., South Orange, N. J. Annual 
meeting, October 8, 1938, Great Northern 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rattway CLusB.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, july, September and 

November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SoutTHERN AssocIATION oF Car SERVICE OFFI- 
cers. —D. W. Brantley, C. of Ga. Ry., 
Savannah, Ga. 

Toronto Rattway Cius.—D. M. George, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal “A,” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. . 

Track Suppty Assoctation.—Lewis Thomas, Q. 
& C. Company, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Meets with Roadmasters’ and 
Maintenance of Way Association. 

Western Rartway Crius.—W, L. Fox, (Execu- 
tive secretary) Room 822, 310 South Michi- 
gan Building, Chicago, Ill. Regular meet- 
ings, third Monday of each month, except 
June, July, August and September, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 


Construction 





CANADIAN NATIONAL.—A contract has 
been awarded to the Western Bridge Com- 
pany, Vancouver, B. C., for the reconstruc- 
tion of Ogden Point Ferry Slip, which will 
cost approximately $28,000. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL. — A_ contract 
amounting to approximately $94,000 has 
been awarded the Canadian Bridge Com- 
pany, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont., for the man- 
ufacture, delivery and erection of a 250 ft. 
through truss span over the Kyax river at 
mileage 85.6 on the Skeena subdivision. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue St. Louts-SAn FRANCISCO is in- 
quiring for five locomotives of 4-8-2 type. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Cuicaco & ILtinots MipLanp will 
repair 50 gondola cars of 70 tons’ capacity, 
in its own shops. 


THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT has ordered 
50 cane cars of 30 tons’ capacity, from 
the Magor Car Corporation. 


Mirtsut & Co., have taken delivery, from 
the Magor Car Corporation, of 18 auto- 
matic air dump cars of 35 cu. yd. capacity. 
These cars are for service in South Man- 
churia. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THe Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy has 
placed an order with the Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Company for the construc- 
tion of a 4 car Zephyr train to be equip- 
ped with a 1000 h. p. Electro Motive Cor- 
poration Diesel engine for generating elec- 
tric power. In addition, it has ordered 2 
sleeping cars from the Budd Company for 
use in the Denver Zephyrs. 


Supply Trade 





The Railroad Products Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has purchased the facili- 
ties, patents and trademark rights of the 
American Valve & Meter Company, 
Cincinnati, used in the manufacture and 
sale of the Poage water column, stand- 
pipe, water hammer eliminator, float valve, 
tank valve, tank fixtures and stock drench- 
ers, and Economy switch stands, Duro 
switch stands, Anderson switch interlock- 
ers and safety switch locks, Buckeye switch 
stands and Rapid Rail Joint clamps. John 
T. McGarry, formerly associated with the 
American Valve & Meter Company, has 
been appointed general manager of the 
Railroad Products Company. 


Horace Zimmer, since 1925, a member 
of the transportation department of the 
General Electric Company, at New 
York, has been appointed manager of that 
department,,New York district. Mr. Zim- 
mer, is a native of Gloversville, N. Y., and 
was graduated from Union college with a 
bachelor of science degree in June, 1916. 
He entered the switchgear department of 
the General Electric Company in the fall 
of the same year and left the company in 
1917 to join the army. He went overseas 
with the 27th Division. In 1924, he re- 
turned to General Electric as a member of 
the general office transportation depart- 
ment and in August, 1925, he was trans- 
ferred to the New York office of the com- 
pany as a member of the transportation 
department. 
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Financial 





Boston & Matne.—Abandonment.—Ex- 
aminer R. Romero of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in a proposed report to 
the commission, has recommended that it 
authorize this company to abandon a por- 
tion of a branch line extending from 
Keene, N. H., to a point about two miles 
west of Elmwood station in the town of 
Hancock, 23 miles. 


CENTRAL OF GEoRGIA.—Abandonment.— 
The receiver for this road has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon a 2.67-mile spur 
track extending from Florala, Ala., to 
Lakewood, Fla. 


Fort SmitH, Suptaco & Rock IsLanp.— 
Ratification of Trustee—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 4, has 
ratified the appointment of R. A. Young, 
Jr., as trustee of this company during re- 
organization proceedings under Section 77 
of the Bankruptcy Act. 


Fox & ILttno1s Union.—A bandonment. 
—This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon its entire line extending from 
Morris, IIll., to Yorkville, 20 miles. 


Hupson & Manuwattan.—New Direc- 
tor.—L. L. Strauss, member of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., was elected a director of this road 
at a board meeting held on September 22. 


KansAs City SouTHern.—Acquisition 
of Louisiana & Arkansas—Merger of the 
Louisiana & Arkansas with this road by 
capital stock purchase, for which the basis 
plan was formulated 15 years ago by 
Leonor F. Loree, then K. C. S. chairman, 
has been approved unanimously by the 
board of directors of the road. The press 
statement released after the meeting of 
September 28 reads in part as follows: 


The board of directors of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway Co. today has unanimously 
approved the plan of unification of that road and 
the Louisiana & Arkansas. To become effective, 
the plan must be approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, by a meeting of stock- 
holders of the Kansas City Southern and by the 
stockholders of the Louisiana & Arkansas. The 
plan was prepared by the banking houses of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Ladenburg, Thalman & 
Co. and negotiated with Messrs. Dillon, Read & 
Co., representing the Louisiana & Arkansas syn- 
dicate. It was carefully studied by a special 
committee of three Kansas City Southern direc- 
tors, who yesterday unanimously reported full 
approval of the whole board. Reports prepared 
by the traffic and operating departments of both 
roads and by independent engineers, all indicating 
substantial increase in net earnings of Kansas 
City Southern, were also considered. 

Chief financial aspects of the plan are as fol- 
lows: There will be no exchange of cash. There 
will be no increase in debt or preferred stock. 
Louisiana & Arkansas stockholders will exchange 
their equity for Kansas City Southern common 
stock. Kansas City Southern will receive pre- 
ferred and common stock of Louisiana & Ar- 
kansas on an equitable basis. 


The statement goes on to point out that 
there will be no important displacement or 
transfer of personnel on either road and 
that no additions or improvements are re- 
quired for efficient operation. 


LeHIGH VALLEY.—Pledge of Bonds.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 4, has ordered that its supplemental 
order of December 3, 1937, be modified so 
as to permit this company to pledge and 
repledge from time to time to and includ- 
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October 1, 1938 


ing December 31, 1939, as collateral se- 
curity for a promissory note or notes in 
the sum of $500,000 to the order of the 
Marine Midland Trust Company of New 
York, or for any note or notes issued in 
renewal thereof in whole or-in part, all or 
any part of $1,000,000 of its general con- 
solidated mortgage five per cent bonds, due 
2003, and such additional amounts of like 
bonds now in the company’s treasury as 
may be required to maintain a pledging 
ratio of not exceeding $133 of bonds, in 
value at the prevailing market price, to 
each $100, face amount, of the note or 
notes. 

Division 4 has also modified its second 
supplemental order of December 1, 1937, 
so as to permit this company to pledge 
and repledge from time to time to and 
including June 30, 1939, as collateral se- 
curity for a promissory note or notes in 
the sum of $1,000,000 to the order of the 
Philadelphia National Bank, or for any 
renewal thereof, and for a promissory note 
in the sum of $500,000 to the order of the 
Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, or for 
any note or notes issued in renewal there- 
of in whole or in part, all or any part of 
$3,600,000 of its general consolidated 
mortgage five per cent bonds, due 2003, in 
respective amounts stated in the supple- 
mental report of November 3, 1937, and 
such additional amounts of like bonds now 
in the company’s treasury as may be re- 
quired to maintain a pledging ratio of not 
exceeding $133 of bonds in value at the 
prevailing market price, to each $100, face 
amount, of notes. 


LenicH & New ENGLAND.—New Presi- 
dent—Robert V. White has asked the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to hold the position of president of this 
company. 


Lone Istanp.—Abandonment.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Division 4, 
has authorized this company to abandon 
the part of its Wading River branch ex- 
tending from a point 0.54 miles east of 
Port Jefferson, N. Y., to its terminus at or 


near Wading River, approximately 11 
miles. 
Mtssourt SouTHERN. — Bonds. — This 


company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
and sell $125,000 of its first mortgage 6 
per cent bonds now conditionally issued and 
pledged with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The proposal further con- 
templates that the interest rate on the bonds 
would be reduced to 3 per cent, and the 
proceeds applied to the refunding of ex- 
isting obligations in the amount of $106,- 
592.30, including a $99,000 R. F. C. loan. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis.—Note 
Extension—G. D. Brooke, president of this 
road, has sent a telegram to holders of six 
per cent unsecured notes of the company, 
due October 1, 1938, who have failed to 
deposit them under a plan for extension 
of maturity date to October 1, 1941. The 
telegram reads as follows: 


. Deposits of six per cent unsecured notes still 
insufficient. As principal of notes is due Satur- 
day we must have deposits by Friday at latest. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway has declined to pur- 
chase any undeposited notes. We repeat we must 
have substantially all notes exchanged for new 
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notes if we are to avoid bankruptcy. Please wire 


your decision coliect. 

New York Centrat.—Pledge of Bonds. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has authorized this company to 
pledge with the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Company as additional collateral 
security under an agreement dated Janu- 
ary 2, 1933, as supplemented April 22, 
1938, between the New York Central and 
that company, $600,000 of refunding and 
improvement mortgage five per cent bonds, 
series C, now in the New York Central’s 
treasury. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Reorganization.—This company has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
reopen its reorganization case so that it 
may submit before December 31 a new 
plan of reorganization. The company has 
also asked the commission to postpone an 
oral argument on the proposed report of 
Examiner Harvey H. Wilkinson in order 
that the commission may first consider the 
new plan. 


NorFrotk & WeEsTERN.—Abandonment of 
Operation.— The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has authorized this 
company to abandon the operation of its 
Lewis Creek Branch extending in a north- 
erly direction from Lewis Creek Branch 
Junction, Va., to the end of the branch, 
approximately 9.1 miles. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Bonds of the El 
Paso & Southwestern.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 4, has 
authorized the El Paso & Southwestern to 
issue $1,736,000 of first and refunding 
mortgage 50-year gold bonds in reimburse- 
ment for capital expenditures, the bonds 
to be sold at par and accrued interest, and 
the proceeds to be used to repay advances. 


Texas Mexican.—RFC Loan—This 
company has applied to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for a loan of $200,- 
000, the proceeds to be used to finance in 
part the purchase of seven Diesel-electric 
locomotives from The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. As noted in the Railway Age for 
September 10, this transaction is also be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in an application for authority to issue the 
same amount of equipment trust certificates 
to be delivered to the RFC as collateral 
for the loan. 


WESTERN Pactric.—Trustees’ Certificates. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has authorized the trustees to 
issue $10,000,000 of trustees’ certificates, 
to be sold at not less than par and ac- 
crued interest if they bear interest at the 
rate of four per cent per annum, but if 
they bear interest at a lower rate, to be 
sold at such an amount less than par as 
would make the effective rate not exceed- 
ing four per cent per annum, and the pro- 
ceeds to be used to pay a like principal 
amount of outstanding certificates which 
will mature December 1, 1938. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Sept. 27 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 23.68 26.08 40.10 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 55.99 57.34 73.73 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


George Dunglinson, Jr., assistant vice 
president in charge of traffic, Norfolk & 
Western, with headquarters at Roanoke, 
Va., has been appointed vice-president in 
charge of traffic, with the same headquar- 
ters, succeeding the late G. F. Butler. 
Mr. Dunglinson was born in Cockermouth, 
Cumberland, England, and was educated 





George Dunglinson, Jr. 


at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. He 
began his career in the coal fields of West 
Virginia in 1904 as a mining engineer at 
Goodwill, and later served in the 
capacity at Bramwell. He entered the 
service of the Norfolk & Western in 1908 
as a member of the Car Allotment Com- 
mission, which was organized during that 
year. He became chairman of the com- 
mission in 1912 and five years later was 
appointed assistant to the general manager 
In June, 1920, Mr. Dunglinson was ap- 
pointed manager of the railway’s fuel de- 
partment with headquarters at Bluefield, 
W. Va. He was appointed assistant vice- 
president in charge of traffic on December 
1, 1936. Mr. Dunglinson is a former 
president of the Coal Operators Associa- 
tion of the Williamson, W. Va., field, a 
member of the Virginia and West Virginia 
State Chambers of Commerce, the Roanoke 
Chamber of Commerce, Roanoke Rotary 


Same 


Club and other civic and social organiza- 
tions. In addition, he is affiliated with the 
American Society of Civil Engineers and 


the American Institute of Mining and 


Metallurgical Engineers. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Horace L. Walker, who has been ap- 
pointed general attorney of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, the Pere Marquette, and the 
Nickel Plate, at Richmond, Va., as noted 
in the Railway Age of September 24, was 
born on March 21, 1888, at Lancaster, Ky. 
He attended the University of Kentucky 
and the Jefferson School of Law. Mr. 
Walker was associated with the law firm 
of Humphrey, Middleton & Humphrey at 
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O other type of motive power has so convincingly 
demonstrated its capability of effecting substantial 


savings in operating costs as EMC Diesel Switchers. 


With over ONE MILLION hours of service to date, EMC 
600 Hp. and 900 Hp. Diesel switchers are operating with 
an average hourly fuel consumption of 4.8 and 7.2 gallons 
per hour respectively, which is equivalent to an 80 per 


cent reduction in fuel expense. 


But EMC Diesel economies go far beyond fuel savings. 
Maintenance cosis have been cut in half — enginehouse 
expenses reduced to a third and water costs to practically 
nothing. And for SERVICEABILITY— the 600 Hp. and 900 
Hp. EMC Diesels are averaging 94 per cent availability 


with some records as high as 98 per cent. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL MOTORS LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
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Louisville, Ky., from 1913 until February 
1, 1917, when he became attorney for the 
Southern at Washington, D. C. From 
January 1, 1919, to March 1, 1920, he 





Horace L. Walker 


was assistant to vice-president and general 
counsel of the Southern at Washington, 
and was commerce counsel there from 
March 1, 1920, to November 1, 1935. Mr. 
Walker served as attorney for a group of 
southeastern railroads and _ coast-wise 
steamship companies, with headquarters at 
Washington, from November 1, 1935, until 
his recent appointment. 


OPERATING 


L. W. King, chief clerk of the super- 
intendent on the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific at Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to trainmaster of the Chicago ter- 
minal succeeding John Costello, deceased. 


C. S. Pushie, assistant superintendent 
on the Canadian National, with headquar- 
ters at Bridgewater, N. S., has been ap- 
pointed acting superintendent of the Hali- 
fax division, with headquarters at Halifax, 
N. S., succeeding W. E. Robinson, who 
has been appointed acting general superin- 
tendent transportation, with headquarters 
at Moncton, N. B., to succeed A. C. 
Barker. 


A. D. Handley, general manager of the 
Southern Pacific of Mexico, with head- 
quarters at Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mex., re- 
tired effective September 1, because of ill 
health. Mr. Handley was born at Seguin, 
Tex., on February 25, 1888, and entered 
railway service on August 4, 1904, as a 
call boy on the Sunset Central lines of 
the Southern Pacific. He later served suc- 
cessively at various points as clerk, brake- 
man, and yardmaster. On March 15, 1926, 
he was promoted to assistant superinten- 
dent of the Sonora division of the South- 
ern Pacific of Mexico, and in April, 1927, 
he was promoted to superintendent, with 
headquarters at Empalme, Son., later be- 
ing transferred to Mazatlan, Sin. Mr. 
Handley was advanced to general manager 
in June, 1936, and held that position until 
his recent retirement. 


R. C. Morrison, retired superintendent 
of the Knoxville and Atlanta division of 
the Louisville & Nashville, at Knoxville, 
Tenn., was born at Martins Ferry, Ohio, 
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on February 9, 1867, and entered railway 
service as a messenger boy for the Balti- 
more & Ohio, at Cambridge, Ohio, in 1882. 
He later became a telegraph operator at 
that point, but left to go with the Pitts- 
burgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago (now a part 
of the Pennsylvania System), with which 
road he served as a telegraph operator at 
Allegheny City, Pa., Ft. Wayne, Ind., and 
Chicago. On April 10, 1884, he went with 
the Union Pacific at Hugo, Cal., but in 
June of that year returned to the B. & O. 
at Cambridge. On October 1, 1887, he 
was promoted to train dispatcher at New- 
ark, Ohio, and on July 5, 1890, he went 
with the L. & N. at Louisville, Ky., as a 
train dispatcher. In 1893, he was advanced 
to chief dispatcher, and on July 10, 1898, 
he was appointed trainmaster. Mr. Mor- 
rison was promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent on November 1, 1904, and on April 
1, 1905, he was advanced to superintendent 
of the Knoxville division, with headquar- 
ters at Knoxville, Tenn., later becoming 
superintendent of the Knoxville & Atlanta 
divisions when the two divisions were com- 
bined in 1931. 


TRAFFIC 


James E. Weller, traffic manager of 
the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Chicago, retires effective October 1. 


Harold A. Lee, assistant general agent 
of the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters 
at New York, has been promoted to gen- 
eral agent, passenger department, at Los 
Angeles, Cal., effective October 1, succeed- 
ing W. McIlroy, who has retired. 


M. A. Calhoun has been appointed act- 
ing assistant general freight agent of the 
Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters at 
Savannah, Ga., to succeed H. G. Glaiber, 
who has been granted a leave of absence 
on account of illness. 


L. P. Blyler, district passenger agent on 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., has 
been promoted, effective October 15, to 
general agent at Denver, Colo., succeeding 
I. C. Bruce, who has been appointed 
general agent, passenger department, at 
Minneapolis, Min., replacing A. E. Dove, 
who will retire on that date. 


Clair S. Hall, general agent on the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, with headquarters at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has been appointed spe- 
cial traffic representative at that point, a 
newly created position, and Elmer K. 
Yaeger, general agent with headquarters 
at Milwaukee, Wis., has been transferred 
to Cincinnati succeeding Mr. Hall. Wil- 
liam G. Smith, general agent, with head- 
quarters at San Antonio, Tex., has been 
transferred to Milwaukee replacing Mr. 
Yaeger, and Walter B. Simpson has been 
promoted to general agent at San Antonio, 
relieving Mr. Smith. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


B. Ripley, district engineer of the On- 
tario district of the Canadian Pacific, 
with headquarters at Toronto, Ont., has 
been appointed engineer, maintenance of 
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way, with the same headquarters, to suc- 
ceed J. E. Beatty, who has retired under 
the pension rules of the company. 


James C. Irwin, valuation engineer of 
the Boston & Albany, with headquarters 
at Boston, Mass., has retired, effective 
September 30, after 46 years of service 
with the New York Central System, of 
which the B. & A. is a part. Mr. Irwin 
was born on September 23, 1868 at Chey- 
ney, Pa., and was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, receiving a Bachelor 
of Science degree in 1890 and that of Civil 
Engineer in 1891. He entered the service 
of the New York Central in 1892 on sig- 
nal construction work on the Mohawk di- 
vision. In the following year, he was 
appointed an assistant trainmaster, and 
from 1894 to 1898, he served as superin- 
tendent of the Hudson River bridge terri- 
tory and as assistant superintendent of 
signals of the Mohawk division. He then 
became division engineer of the Middle di- 
vision and from 1902 to 1903, he served 
as engineer of signals and assistant to 
general superintendent. During the ensu- 
ing three years, Mr. Irwin was attached 
to the staff of the vice-president of con- 





J. C. Irwin 


struction, and from 1906 to 1909, he served 
as superintendent of construction in the 
electrified zone and as resident engineer 
on the construction of the Grand Central 
terminal at New York. At the end of this 
period he became chief engineer of the 
Rutland, leaving this company in 1912 to 
go with the Boston & Albany as assistant 
engineer. Two years later, he was pro- 
moted to valuation engineer, which posi- 
tion he held until his retirement. For 
many years, Mr. Irwin has been active in 
the affairs of the American Railway En- 
gineering Association and served as presi- 
dent of this organization in 1937-38. He 
has also served as a director and member 
of the Standards Council of the American 
Standards Association and as president of 
the New England Railroad Club. 


MECHANICAL 


Thomas W. Demarest, general super- 
intendent motive power of the Pennsyl- 
vania, with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
Pa., retired on September 1. Mr. Demar- 


est was born on March 18, 1868, at Engle- 
wood, N. J., and was graduated from the 
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Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
N. J. He entered the service of the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis (P. R. R.) 
on August 1, 1889, as special apprentice at 
Columbus, Ohio. From August, 1891, to 
February, 1896, he was assistant to super- 
jntendent motive power of the same road 
at Columbus, and from the latter date until 
February, 1897, assistant to master me- 
chanic at Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Demarest 
served as general foreman locomotive de- 
partment at Indianapolis from February, 
1897, to August, 1899; master mechanic at 
Logansport, Ind., from August, 1899, to 
January, 1900; superintendent motive 
power from January, 1900, to July, 1903, 
all with the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. 
Louis and its successor, the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis (now 
Pennsylvania). He was_ superintendent 
motive power Northwest system, Pennsyl- 
yania Lines West of Pittsburgh, at Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., from July, 1903, until March, 
1920, and from the latter date until June, 
1925, he served as general superintendent 





T. W. Demarest 


motive power, Northwestern region, Penn- 
sylvania system, at Chicago, Ill. Mr. Dem- 
arest became general superintendent mo- 
tive power of the Western region at Chi- 
cago in June, 1925, and became general 
superintendent motive power of the Penn- 
sylvania at Philadelphia in December, 1936. 


OBITUARY 


James K. Shannon, division superin- 
tendent of the Railway Express Agency, 
with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., died 
at that point on September 16. 


George McCall, president of the Cata- 
wissa Railroad, a lessor road of the Read- 
ing, died of a heart attack on September 


22 at Philadelphia, Pa. He was 80 years 
old. 


Irving M. Taylor, assistant general 
Passenger agent of the New York Central, 
with headquarters at New York, died on 
September 22 at his home in Ossining, N. 
Y., at the age of 56 years. 


William R. Freeman, who retired as 
President of the Denver & Salt Lake on 
January 1, 1935, died at his home in Den- 
ver, Colo., on August 25, after an extended 
illness, Mr. Freeman was born at Wil- 
liamsville, Ill, on October 12, 1869, and 
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began his railroad career in 1888 as a 
telegraph operator on the Colorado Mid- 
land (now part of the Colorado & South- 
ern). He later became a cashier first for 





William R. Freeman 


the Union Pacific, and then for the Colo- 
rado Midland. For many years, he was 
tax commissioner for the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, and for the Pullman 
Company, but left them in the fall of 
1917 to go with the Denver & Salt Lake 
as receiver and manager. Mr. Freeman 
was elected president in 1927 at the time 
of the reorganization, and continued in 
that capacity until his retirement. 


F. I. Smith, whose retirement on Sep- 
tember 1, as general agent of the St. Louis 
Southwestern at Denver, Colo., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of August 20, 
died on September 17 at Denver, of pneu- 
monia following an operation. 


John Costello, trainmaster of the Chi- 
cago terminal of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, died in Chicago, Sep- 
tember 8. Mr. Costello had had 57 years 
service with the Milwaukee. 


William L. Donaldson, assistant west- 
ern traffic manager of the Lehigh Valley, 
with headquarters at Chicago, was killed 
in an automobile accident in Park Ridge, 
Ill., September 23. Mr. Donaldson was 





William L. Donaldson 


born at Detroit, Mich., on December 4, 
1881, and attended Detroit Business Uni- 
versity. He entered railway service on 
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June 1, 1898, as a clerk-stenographer in 
the division freight agent’s office of the 
Grand Trunk at Detroit, and was 
sequently employed in that capacity in the 
same city in the superintendent’s office of 


sub- 


the Wabash, and later in the general 
agent’s office of the Chicago & North 
Western. In April, 1903, he became a 


soliciting agent at Detroit for the Michi- 
gan Central-Lehigh Valley route. Three 
years later he was transferred to Sayre, 
Pa., for the Lehigh Valley, and later to 
Auburn, N. Y. In September, 1908, he 
was promoted to general traveling agent 
of the Lake Shore-Lehigh Valley-Michi- 
gan Central route, with headquarters at 
Buffalo, N. Y., and a year later he was 
transferred to Chicago. In May, 1911, he 
was appointed soliciting freight agent and 
westbound agent of the Lehigh Valley at 
Chicago, and in March, 1915, he was ap- 
pointed chief clerk to the general freight 
agent in New York. Mr. Donaldson was 
advanced to assistant general freight agent 
at Buffalo on January 1, 1916, and in May, 
1922, he was promoted to general freight 
trafic agent at New York. In October, 
1928, he was appointed assistant western 
traffic manager of the Lehigh Valley with 
headquarters at Chicago, the position he 
held at the time of his death. 


Charles Cook Paulding, advisory 
counsel of the New York Central system, 
at New York, and former vice-president 





Charles C. Paulding 


law and public relations—of that road, 
died on September 26 at Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., at the age of 69 years. Mr. Pauld- 
ing was born in New York on December 
10, 1868, and- was graduated from Yale 
University in 1889. After experience with 
a New York law firm, he entered the serv- 
ice of the New York Central in 1893, as 
an assistant general attorney. In 1908 he 
was appointed solicitor and in 1921 became 
assistant vice-president of the New York 
Central lines. On June 1, 1927, he became 
vice-president, public relations and on No- 
vember 15, 1929, he was appointed vice- 
president, law and public relations. In 
1933 he retired on account of ill health, 
but continued as advisory counsel for the 
system. At the time of his death Mr. 
Paulding was president of the Union 
League Club and was also a member of 
the Yale Club, having served as president 
for three years. 
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Industrial Brownhoist 75- 
ton capacity steam erec- 
tion crane placing steel 
on a large mill project /fp 
in Alabama. , 
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THE CAREFUL INVESTOR JUDGES A SECURITY 
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ERECTION CRANES © 
que Real Money 


When you consider only its price, an erection 
crane seems to cost a lot of money. But get a 
good one on the job — out where your profits 
are really made — and see what it will save 
you. You'll find the whole job goes smoother 
and faster, thanks to the crane’s better speeds, 
more accurate spotting of loads and its un- 
matched flexibility of travel. That is why the 
country’s leading steel erectors use Industrial 
Brownhoists and have for many years. 

Would you like complete information on an 
erection crane? Would you prefer one on crawler 
or railroad trucks; with steam, gas or Diesel power 
and of what capacity? Industrial Brownhoist 
builds all types and we will be glad to help 
you ‘determine the size and type best suited 
to your work. : 
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HEAVY, ADHERENT 
ZINC COATINGS 


@Crapo Galvanized Wire and - Steel 
Strand can be spliced and served without 
injury to the heavy, protective zinc gal- 
vanized coating. The perfect adhesion of 
this tough, ductile coating enables it to 
withstand sharp bending and twisting, pro- 
duces corrosion-resisting joints, makes for 
longer life, lower maintenance costs. 
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c @rapo Galvanized Telephone and 
| } Telegraph Wire and Crapo Galvanized 

Strand are readily available in all 

: standard grades and sizes. For tech- 
\|_ nical information, write: 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO., 
MUNCIE, « INDIANA 


|| TELEPHONE & [> 
te TELEGRAPH WIRE 


STEEL STRAND ge 
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